THE EXPLOSION OF HATRED IN BIRMINGHAM 
The unseen victim of the gang is Freedom Rider James Peck (story right) 


RULINGS HELP ANTI-RIGHTS BILLS 





The court's ‘balance’ theory: 
Liberty yields to ‘security’ 


By Lawrence Emery 


NDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES have again 

been “balanced” out of existence in 
favor of the government’s demand for 
security in two recent rulings by a di- 
vided Supreme Court. The new decisions 
were expected to work in favor of passage 
of a host of restrictive bills now before 
Congress, many of them designed speci- 
fically to nullify decisions made by the 
Court before it hardened into its present 
5-4 division on civil lioerties issues. 

On April 24 the majority ruled in two 
cases that states may exclude from the 
practice of law persons who refuse under 
the First Amendment tc answer questions 
about their political affiliations. On May 
15 the Court in a 4-4 vote. Justice Frank- 
furter not participating, upheld the con- 


victions for contempt of three persons 
who refused to answer questions before 
the Ohio Un-American Activities Com- 
mission in 1953. (A tie vote in the Su- 
preme Court has the effect of affirming 
a lower court’s verdict.) 


OHIO VERDICT: In the Ohio case the 
Court upheld the investigating commis- 
sion’s right to compel answers over Fifth 
Amendment objections and rejected con- 
tentions that the coimmission’s questions 
were not pertinent to sts inquiry and that 
the inquiry was withevut legislative pur- 
pose. 

The case of the lawyers involved Ra- 
phael Konigsberg of California and 
George Anastaplo of Illinois. The Califor- 
nia Committee of Bar Examiners refused 

(Continued on Page §) 
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Violence in Alabama: 
The President faces 
his first rights test 


By Joanne Grant 


HE NATION experienced its worst 

outbreak of racial violence in years 
and the Kennedy administration its first 
real problem on civil rights in the week 
beginning May 14 when “Freedom Rid- 
ers” testing segregation in inter-state bus 
facilities were attacked in Anniston, Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery, Ala. 


Defiance of Federal authority by Ala- 
bama state and local officials hampered 
efforts of the President and the Attorney 
General to restore order and protect the 
bi-racial group of travelers by the “moral 
authority” of their offices. 

It was not until Alabama’s fifth riot in 
eight days—in Montgomery May 21— 
that 400 Federal agents were on hand to 
confront a white mob. These were the 
events which came to a climax in the 
Sunday night riot that forced 1,500 Ne- 
groes to spend the night inside a besieged 
church: 


“IT WAS INCREDIBLE”: A bi-racial 
group on a “Freedom Ride” from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to New Orleans, sponsored 
by the Congress of Racial Equality, was 
attacked outside Anniston (see p. 4). Ten 
of the group were forced off a Greyhound 
bus when an incendiary bomb was thrown 
through a window. 

Albert Bigelow, a non-violent actionist, 
said: “It was incredible. The bus was 
filled with black, terrible smoke and out- 
side these hoodlums were shouting ‘Heil 
Hitler’ and ‘Sieg Heil’. We were in a ter- 
rible predicament. We had either to stay 
in the bus choking with the smoke—or 
go out and face the mob. Then we no- 
ticed the heat and we realized the bus 
was on fire and we had no choice.” 

As the group left the bus coughing and 
choking after inhaling smoke from the 
bomb, they were clubbed by whites who 
had followed the bus out of Anniston in 
a 40-car convoy. The group continued 
its journey to Birmingham in cars sent 
by the Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth of Bir- 
mingham. 


KICKED AND STOMPED: A second bus 
carrying seven Negro and white CORE 


members was boarded in Anniston by 
eight whites who severely beat the Free- 
dom Riders. One of the riders, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Bergman, described the attack: 

“I was standing there agonizing. All I 
could hear was the sounds of fists hitting 
flesh. After they beat all the Negroes, 
they grabbed them and threw them on 
top of my husband, who was on his face 
on the floor in the aisle between the seats. 
A policeman who was standing outside 
the bus came in then and when we asked 
him to do something, he just said: ‘I don’t 
see anything. If I don’t see anything, I 
can’t do anything.” 

When the second bus reached Birming- 
ham the group was viciously attacked as 
soon as they alighted at the Trailways 
station. The Birmingham News reported: 

“The mob slugged with fists and pipe, 
kicked and stomped members of the 
CORE group and others alike in the sav- 
age, 10-minute brawl . . . Police arrived 
after the beatings subsided.” The News 
said that Police Commissioner Eugene 
(Bull) Connor had gone to City Hall, 
down the street from the bus station, 
early in the day “to keep in touch with 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Editorial: 


HE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT to the Consti- 

tution of the United States says in unequivocal lan- 
guage: “No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws,” 


In this year of the 109th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, the State of Alabama, in the 
week of May 15, sought to prove that the Constitution 
wasn’t worth the parchment it was written on. The 
attempts to deprive citizens of the United States, Ne- 
gro and white, of their life, liberty and property—let 
alone to abridge their privileges—were clearly laid out 
in the sub-human demonstrations in Anniston, Birm- 


ingham and Montgomery, the Cradle of the Confed- 
eracy. 


The details of these actions are reported elsewhere 
in this issue. What needs to be stated here is that 
actions were undertaken with the open collusion of the 
highest State and local authorities. The Freedom 
Riders would not have been beaten, the buses and cars 
would not have been burned, the personal effects of 
the victims would not have been destroyed if the Gov- 
ernor had taken action before the fact; if the mayors 
had ordered the police to be on the scene as a pre- 
ventive force; if the police officials themselves were 
not appointed for their Ku Kiux Klan mentalities. 


HAT HAPPENED WAS IN VIOLATION of the 

law of the land andi the principals of humanity. 
The miracle was that no one was killed, because the 
attackers were out to kill. When Henry Thomas, age 
19, a Freedom Rider, moved to get off the burning 
bus in Anniston, and found his way blocked, he 
said all he could think of was the Jews in the incin- 


The President and freedom in Alabama 


erators of Nazi Germany. And when he got off the bus 
and saw a man standing there, he thought the man 
was going to help him: “But then he hit me on the 
head with a club, and I staggered back a step or two, 
and he hit me again. But I cculd feel no malice toward 
Him...” 

For many of us such a statement may be hard to 
understand and to absorb; but its simplicity and its 
purity are enough to make angels weep. 


As young Thomag made this statement on the 
Open End program on Channel 13 in New York May 
21 (even as the program was. being interrupted with 
news bulletins telling of new violence in Montgomery), 
Jackie Robinson, the baseball star, and Louis Lomax, 
a top-notch Negro newspaperman, looked at him with 
incredulity. They could not hold with him, they said, 
but respect was in their eyes. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Information, please 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Will someone please tell me 
why the President is so franti- 
cally worried ubout a “Commu- 
nist base” 90 miles from our Flo- 
rida shores when for 40 years 
and more we have had the back 
door to the rcain office only two 
miles from our Alaska shores and 
never a smidzeon of trouble? 

Maury Tuckerman 





Marx as newsman 


LAKE GROVE, LI. 

President Kennedy, in his re- 
cent speech to the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., tried 
to be yunny. He told his audi- 
ence, in substance, that if the 
New York Tribune at one time 
had granted a raise of salary to 
one of its Muropean correspond- 
ents, it might have effected a 
fundamental change in world 
history. The name of the cor- 
respondent was Karl Marx. 

The President is apparently 
convinced by practical experi- 
ence that, granted the “right” 
pay, any journalist can be made 
to support the “right” cause. But 
not Karl Marx. Marx said that 
“journalists must live so that 
they can write; but they must 
never write so that they live.” 
And he lived up to this principle, 
though it made him and his fam- 
ily often go hungry. 

The Communist Manifesto, the 
document formulating the prin- 
ciples whicn since then have 
changed history, was written in 
December, 1847, and published in 
February, 184%. Marx started to 
write for the Tribune in 1852. 
The Marxist concepts of his- 
torical materialism and of the 
class struggle breathe out of ev- 
ery one of IMarx’s articles pub- 
lished by the Tribune. 

Max Bedacht 


A reputation .. . 


BROMMA, SWEDEN 
I propose the toast offered by 
Robert Burns at the time of the 
Revolutionary War of England's 
American colonies: “May our 
success in the present war be 
equal to the justice of our cause.” 
Even the most pro-U.S. papers 
in Sweden question the wisdom 
of Kennedy, Rusk, Stevenson 
and Allen Dulles in these dark 
days. The greatest disappoint- 
ment is Stevenson. For decades 
he has built up a reputation as 
a brilliant, bonest and liberal 
personality. It has taken only a 
few weeks for him to destroy it. 
John Takman 





N CAPITOL HILL Army Chief of Staff Collins joined Gens. 


Ten Years Ago.in the : Guardian 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


EDINBURGH, Scotland —- 
Miss Agnes Cooper, a former 
missionary, burned a copy of 
the novel Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover in a street before a 
crowd which looked on in 
silence. 

Miss Cooper held the blaz- 
ing book in fire tongs until 
the ashes fell into the gutter. 
She explained she had not 
read the volume fully but was 
convinced it was evil, adding: 
“That which is Satan’s should 
be returned to Satan.” 

—San Francisco 
Chronicle, May 11 
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. «and an admission 
WALLKILL, N.Y. 

During the Democratic nomi- 
nation convention, I had lots of 
trouble with some of my friends 
because I was for the nomina- 
tion of Adlai Stevenson as a 
progressive liberal, while my 
friends argued that liberals were 
all alike. My friends were right. 

Angelo De Lewis 


Adlai in restrospect 
DORCHESTER. MASS. 


Tip-offs on Adlai Stevenson: 

Concerning Africa particularly, 
he stated last fall at a meeting 
of the American Bar Assn.: 
“Many sections of the globe are 
returning tos the chaos from 
which Western rule briefly res- 
cued them.” Stevenson had been 
serving as attorney to Reynolds 
Metals, one cf the big aluminum 
firms with African interests. 


In the November, 1960, issue 
of Look magazine, suggesting 
that we “immunize the rest of 
Latin America to the Cuban vi- 
rus,” he said: “Castro’s Commu- 
nist methods have revolted the 
thoughtful people of Latin Amer- 
ica. But he caught the imagina- 
tion of the masses.” 

Krishna Menon has said that 
neither Stevenson nor any other 
American will be better at the 
UN than his policy instructions 
from Washington. 

Barbara Chase 


In the know 
EL CAJON, CALIF. 


I cannot beheve that even Al- 
len Dulles is so stupid that he 
did not kno that the ordinary 
working stiff in Cuba wants 
Castro and itand, and that prom- 
ising him U.S. Big Business and 
part-time wok is not going to 
cause him to arise and throw off 
Castro’s “yoke.” 

I knew this—but then that 
may be because I read the Na- 
tional Guardian. 

Robert Karger 






Bradley and Marshall in asserting the Korean War must be 
“limited for reasons of global strategy.” But Secy. of State Dean 
Acheson refused to repudiate Asst. Secy. of State Dean Rusk’s speech 
May 18 committing the U.S. to destruction of the Peking regime. 


The Rusk speech and Acheson’s insistence that it merely re- 


stated known principles dismayed UN, created a new crisis in U.S. 
relations with its allies, particularly Britain. One Western diplomat 
at UN accused Washington of deliberately waiting until after the 
vote on the China embargo to spring the Rusk speech. The London 
Times said that “quite a few countries would have voted differently 
if they had known the Rusk speech was coming.” 


Some UN observers termed the speech not so much a reversal of 
policy as the frankest confirmation of charges made last fall to UN 
by Wu Hsiu-chuan, head of the Peking delegaticn, that Washing- 
ton’s aim was to destroy New China. 


In Britain the Rusk spee@h created a furor. The London Times 
said “not even MacArthur went that far.” If the U.S. goes through 
with this policy, said the Manchester Guardian, “Britain and France 
could not possible go along with her.” War Minister Strachey put his 
government on record against the Rusk policy. His speech was widely 
interpreted as a formal drawing of the line beyond which Britain 
would not go. 


—From the National Guardian, May 30, 1951 
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RE LOPE 


One way. out . 


HEALDSBURG, CALIF. 

If the world is chortling at the 
failure of intervention in Cuba, 
shall we now attempt to regain 
“prestige” by tough talk and sa- 
‘ber-rattling? Or shall we try to 
make a fresh start—honestly ad- 
mitting that our Cuban policy 
has been wrong right from the 
start? 


What a respect we would gain 
with the people (if not the poli- 
ticians) of the world if we un- 
dertook to right a wrong in @ 
man-to-man way (even if we 
had to admit errors)! 

Irving F. Laucks 


Crumbs & sops 


CIRCLE, MONT. 

The liberals’ sole justification 
for existence is to be a safety- 
valve for the reactionaries. They 
absorb the irresponsible power of 
revolt on the part of an over-ex- 
ploited people. They are the liai- 
son or go-between in the strug- 
gle between te master class and 
majority. They are the men of 
expediency and compromise. It is 
their job to secure crumbs and 
sops enough trom the masters to 
just allay revoit of the slaves ex- 
cited by careless over-indulgence 
of ignorant masters. 


The real iyrant is the majority. 
Public opinicn does dictate the 
laws and their enforcement. So- 
cial forces control public opinion, 
and a small class who through 
ownership control these forces, 
are the uncrowned rulers of 
America. It is the responsibility 
of each individual to understand 


the society in which he or she. 


must live. ‘There is no more 
necessary or noble deed than 
willingly accepting this responsi- 
bility. There is no higher badge 
of courage tnan to speak out for 
the benefit of others and thereby 
incur the hatred of both the re- 
actionaries and their flunkies, 
the liberals. 

Hobart McKean 





Lancaster in the London Daily Expres 
“Beautiful and deeply precious 
to me as our relationship may 
be, Miss Prendergast, I foresee 
that it is going to become in- 
creasingly difficult to describe it 
to the Inspector as ‘Market Re- 
search.” 


The Detroit martyrs 


DETROIT, MICH. 

When we observe Memorial 
Day this year, it is fitting to re- 
member thos? who died in the 
sruggle for labor’s rights and for 
a better life. Among those who 
pioneered .n this field, Michigan 
should honor the memory of four 
young men who were shot down 
on March 7, 1932, as they de- 
monstrated at Ford gates here 
in Dearborn for jobs and relief. 
The four labor martyrs are my 
brother Coleman Leny, Joe York, 
Joe Bussel and Joe DeBlazio. 
They all lie buried in still-un- 
marked graves in Woodmere 
Cemetery on Fort St. 


We are usking Detroiters to 
join in decorating these plots 
with living plents or flowers this 
Memorial Day. Ask at the en- 
trance to Woodmere Cemetery— 
Fort and Woodmere Sts.—for 
directions to plots 17, 18, 19, 20 
in Block 18 of Ferndale section. 
We will gather there at 11 a.m., 
Tuesday, May 30. 

Lou Leny, Ford Local 600, 
United Automobile Workers 
Union, AFL-CIO. 
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Freedom in Alabama 


(Continued from Page 1) 


There were many ways of fighting, said Thomas, sitting next 
to NAACP executive secretary Roy Wilkins, but the time was now. 
He would be going down again to ride a Freedom bus in the South, 
he said, because he had to do it. Freedom was worth his life. The 
elders listened, and then Baptist minister Gardner Taylor said: 
“We are in the valley of decision. Tne Negro is tired of waiting. 
Let’s bring this on down front.” 

Yes, said Thomas; bring it on down front, so that the white 
man can see it up close. After all, he made it, and he’s got to get 
himself out of it: “It’s the white man’s burden.” 


HIS IS WHAT the Great White Fathers in Washington must 

acknowledge. The burden rests with them. In the deliberate ab- 
dication of law and order in Alabama or any other State of the 
Union, it is the responsibility of the Fresident under the Constitu- 
tion to “use the militia or the armed forces, or both, or by any 
other means, take such measures as he considers necessary to sup- 
press any insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combination or 
conspiracy.” 

The responsibility is clear in Alabama because a class of citizens 
is being denied a constitutional right “and the constituted au- 
thorities of that state are unable, fail or refuse to protect that 
right.” 

The right in this case is the right of Negroes and whites to ride 
together in a public vehicle of transportation in intrastate or inter- 
state travel. This is the law. The Supreme Court has upheld the 
law. The State of Alabama has no right, through official decree, 
local ordinance or state court action, to contravene the law. 


HIS IS THE LEGAL ISSUE, but it has gone far beyond this 

point. The Negro people of America are demanding—and will 
get—first-class citizenship. Dramatic actions such as the Freedom 
Rides embarrass Senator Humphrey because the resultant violence 
and horror provide “grist for the communist mill” and tend to make 
the Unite? States look “crude and immoral’ in the eyes of the 
“uncommitted nations.” The embarrassment is appropriate, but the 
concern should rather be directed inward: How does America iook 
in Senator Humphrey’s own eyes? 

The constant linking of our “enemy” in the cold war with op- 
position to race hatred ought by now to have caused some people— 
including Senator Humphrey—to think a little harder about the 
“supremacy” of our way of life and the “backwardness” of the so- 
cialist way of life, 

We have no reports of racial discrimination against Negro stu- 
dents at Friendship University in Moscow. We do have reports that 
Cuban Negroes are welcomed with graciousness at hotels and res- 
taurants in Havana from which they were barred under Batista. 
And we doubt that these Cubans will be waiting at the docks with 


roses for the liberators trained in camps in the South of the United 
States. 


THERE IS A COLD WAR at home that must be settled before 

we can with dignity and propriety take our place at the inter- 
national conference table with nations ccnimitted and uncommitted. 
Just so long as race hatred and discrimination stain our nation, our 
protestations about the lack of freedom elsewhere in the world are 
meaningless. That’s what Senator Humphrey ought to be concerned 
about—and all Americans. 

We can express this concern by urging the President of the 
United States to use to the fullest his executive power to demon- 
Strate to the nation and to the world 6 determination to remove 
this stain once and for all. We can urge him also to make the 
effort double-barreled by presenting to the Congress a program of 
civil rights which will indeed by enforceable law make the Consti- 
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tution of the United States a valid document. 


—THE GUARDIAN 





Choice in L.A. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


For Mayor ot L.A. we must 
choose between the incumbent, 
Norris Poulson, who has a reac- 
tionary record both as Mayor of 
Los Angeles and during his serv- 
ice in Congress; and a nominal 
Democrat, Samuel Yorty, by his 
past record 2 McCarthyite. 

Poulson is 66 years old and 
will undoubiedly retire at the 


end of his next term. Yorty is 
only 51 and is trying to revive 
his political careér. 
Therefore I choose Poulson. 
Maury Mitchell 


A yak, at a cost 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
How many catastrophies can 
we stand like the Cuba boner? 


The world is laughing. 
Vee M. Ess 
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Cuba fiasco: How the CIA trained the exiles 


By Robert E. Light 
Second of a series 


HEN ‘1HE CIA got the green light 

from Washington early in 1960 to 
organize an invasion of Cuba, it found 
Florida teeming with exile groups. There 
were about 100 organizations—an accu- 
rate count is not possible because they 
formed and folded almost daily—each 
with at least one leader who aspired to 
the premiership of the next Cuban gov- 
ernment. 

The exile chiefs ranged politically from 
wealthy industrialists who flourished 
under Batista and longed for a return 
to the good old days, to Manuel Ray’s 
People’s Revolutionary Movement, de- 
dicated to a brand of middle-class liberal- 
ism. In between were businessmen, pro- 
fessionals and politicians who had lost 
their holdings under the Castro revolu- 
tion, as well as opportunists and ad- 
venturers. 

Some of the groups just talked, but 
others trained private armies. In addi- 
tion, Drew Pearson reported that train- 
ing in the Florida Everglades were ‘“dissi- 
dent groups financed by American cor- 
porations whose property was seized by 
Castro.” 


NO MASS FOLLOWING: The groups 
had only this in common: Each wanted 
to overturn the revolution and none had 
a mass following in Cuba or among the 
exiles. 

The CIA came .on the scene with an 
open pocketbook and a closed mind. It 
singled out two groups for support: the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front, a coal- 
ition of five groups, and the Revolution- 
ary Recovery Movement. The Front’s po- 
litical line was conservative, but it could 
not be tied to Batista. Its leader, Manuel 
Antonio Yarona, was respectable and 
safe. He was Prime Minister in the Prio 
government in 1947, He advocated the 
return of land expropriated by the revo- 
Jution to the original owners, except for 





Christian Science Monitor 
Como Esta Usted? 


“about 15 percent” that is not produc- 
tive. “The need for agrarian reform in 
Cuba,” Varona said, “is a myth.” 

The R.R.M. was small, reactionary and 
activist. It kept a dozen men in military 
training in 1 former mansion in Miami. 
Manuel Artime, its leader, was a former 
Catholic student leader who had been 
with Castro briefly after the revolution 
and who had close ties with the Spanish 
Jesuit community in Cuba. 

The CIA showered money on the Front 
and the RR.M. Time reported (April 
28): “Estimetes of how much money was 
pumped into the Front for recruiting 
centers and other political expenses vary 
from $130,000 monthly to a high of $520,- 
000 last December.” 


BROKE, JOBLESS: Miami proved a 
bonanza for the counterrevolutionaries’ 
recruiting drive. There were 40,000 
Cubans in the city, 27,000 of them recent 
emigres. Many were broke and did not 
speak English. At first they were a source 
of cheap labor for the hotels, but when 
the recession hit, they lost their jobs. 
While the Immigration Service admitted 
all freely, it did not permit the exiles to 
leave Florida, 

About 5,000 Cubans signed up for the 
invasion army. 





CUBA’S MILITIAMEN STAGED A MAY DAY VICTORY MARCH IN HAVANA 


They missed the CIA cue and didn’t throw away their rifles 


The CIA designated the Front’s office 
in Miami as general staff headquarters 
and established training bases near New 
Orleans 20d Houston. Training bases 
were also set up in Panama and on Vie- 
ques Island, off Puerto Rico. 

But the expanding army needed more 
room. Time reported: “As the plans for 
a frontal invasion took shape, CIA men 
went to Guatemala and arranged with 
rancher - businessman Roberto Alejos 
‘brother of Guatemala’s Ambassador to 
the U.S.) to use three of his properties 
—coffee plantations named Helvetia and 
La Suiza near the town of Retalhuleu, 
and a cotton farm called San Jose Buen- 
avista, 35 miles from the Pacific port of 
San Jose—as camps to train an army of 
invasion. (‘No charge,’ said Alejos. ‘Just 
remember me in Havana.’) 

“Through Alejos, the CIA also ar- 
ranged a $1,000,000 hurry-up surfacing 
of a 5,000-f+. airstrip at Retalhuleu... 
Later, Alejos helped establish two more 
camps, one at San Juan Acul, close to 
the Mexican border, the other at Dos 
Lagunas in the jungles of northern 
Guatemala.’ Camps were also set up in 
Trax, Chainperico and Sayaxche. 


THE OPEN SECRET: While the camps 
were an onen secret in Miami, Washing- 
ton denied their existence. Time said: 
“Alejos last winter allowed nosy journal- 
ists to visit the Helvetia plantation. Be- 
fore they airived, the Cubans were trans- 
ferred to nearby La Suiza; they were 
brought back as soon as the visitors left.” 

CIA instructors at the camps were 
counterrevolutionary experts, recruited 
from around the world. A Filipino, who 
gained nis experience in the campaign 
against the Huks, was in charge of guer- 
illa training at the Panama camp. Other 
instructors were described by recruits as 
Germans, Poles, Czechs and Ukrainians. 
They spoke to the trainees through in- 
terpreters. Many of the U.S.-born CIA 
men also did not speak Spanish. All were 
known by code names. 

Strict discipline was maintained at the 
camps. All but a few officers were pro- 
hibited from going into town. Time re- 
ported: “"xiles also say that they were 
subjected to lie-detector tests before go- 
ing to camps ‘sample question: Have you 
had homosexual relations?) and were 
threatened with deportation or detention 
camps at McAllen, Texas, if they got out 
of line.” 

But the recruits did get out of line. 
Fist fights aud even a gun battle were 
reported, Politics was the major source 
of friction. Although Batista supporters 
were supposed to have been screened out, 
they appeared at all camps in top ranks. 


WHY ‘PURGE’ FAILED: The New York 
Times (‘April 26) reported that President 
Kennedy ordered the camps purged of 
Batista men but “fon many occasions 
agents of the Central Intelligence Agency 
in charge of the camps refused to expel 
Batista men on the ground that these 


soldiers and officers had military experi- 
ence that that was more important than 
their political background.” 

Time reported: “When one Frente 
(Front) man mentioned the Batista re- 
cruits to a U.S. colonel, the colonel dis- 
missed the matter with ‘they’re anti- 
communists, aren’t they?’” 


Manuel Penabaz, one of the invaders 
who managed to get back to the US., 
reported that the chief of the general 
staff in Miami was Col. Martin Elena, a 
former officer in Batista’s army. 


On Jan. 31 about 300 men at the camp 
in Trax were assembled and told by 
“Frank,” the CIA agent in charge, that 
two of the leaders had been sent away 
“for playing politics’ and that Capt. 
Jose Perez San Roman, a former Batista 
officer, was now in command. Because 
of the change, 230 asked to resign. 

After a week the recruits went on 
strike. But on assurances and threats 
from “Frank,” all but 20 went back to 
training. On Feb, 11, eight of the strikers 
were taken under guard to La Suiza, 
where they were held prisoner with six 
others who had argued with San Ro- 
man, 


LIE TESTS: One of the prisoners, Dr. 
Rodolfo Nodal Tarafa, a lawyer, said that 
they were questioned separately by “Pat,” 
whom Nodal described as “six feet, four 
inches tall and- about 230 pounds and 
stupid.” Later they were given lie-detec- 
tor tests and interrogated about possible 
communist connections. 


Eventually the group was taken to a 
camp in the Peten jungle and “guarded 
by Americans with automatic weapons.” 
They were told they would be turned over 
to San Roman “in handcuffs” after the 
invasion. But on April 28, 11 days after 
the unsuccessful invasion, they were re- 
turned to Miami and released. 


The CIA handled the refugee political 
leaders with equal disregard. It openly 
adopted Artime, although other exiles 
referred to him as a “Franco Falangist.” 
One CIA man said of Artime: “He’s my 
golden boy.” William Shannon said in 
the New York Post: “The CIA discovered 
Manuel Artime ... and has groomed 
him to play the role which the late Cas- 
tillo Armas played in the Guatemala 
takeover.” 

While tne CIA bestowed money and 
honors on Artime and the Front leaders, 
it withheld support from Ray’s liberal 
M.R.P. By the middle of February, the 
CIA moved to assemble a quasi govern- 
ment-in-exile. Stuart Novins said in The 
Reporter (May 11) that “the CIA 
brought the leaders of the opposing fac- 
tions [including Ray] together and told 
them to work out a modus vivendi or 
else.” 


THIRD-PERSON TYPE: Deputy CIA di- 
rector Richard Bissell Jr., who was in 
charge of the operation, assigned agent 
Frank Bender to work with the exile 


groups. Bender was described by Shan- 
non in the Post as a middle-aged Ger- 
man who had fought in the French un- 
derground and joined U.S. intelligence 
after the war. Shannon called him a 
“vain, domineering man who refers to 
himself in the third person: ‘Bender will 
have another cup of coffee.’ ” 


Bender gave the exile leaders a Hst of 
26 names, from which he asked them to 
pick 10 to participate in the selection of 
a provisional president. But the Cubans 
refused because they did not recognize 
six names on the list. 


The exiles finally agreed on March 20 
and named a Democratic Revolutionary 
Council, headed by Jose Miro Cardona, 
Ambassador -designate to the U.S. under 
Castro. 

The council was assigned the public 
relations role of issuing statements and 
building morale. The CIA, and later the 
Pentagon, took charge of the invasion. 

In the final stages a U.S. colonel ran 
the show. It is not clear whether Miro 
ever saw the final invasion plan. 


HOUSE GUARDED: On April 16, the day 
before the invasion, the council—except 
Artime, who was with the invaders as 
commander-in-chief-—-was taken from a 
meeting at New York’s Hotel Lexington 
to Philadelphia and from there it was 
flown to an abandoned house near Mi- 
ami, Armed guards surrounded the house 

From a radio the council learned of 
the invasion and heard reports of state- 
ments issued in its name. On April 18, a 
U.S. colonel briefed the exile leaders on 
the military situation. White House aides 
Adolph Berle Jr, and Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. came at dawn on April 19 from Wash. 
ington to reassure the Cubans, 


The council members returned with 
Berle and Schlesinger to Washington 
and held three meetings with President 
Kennedy. From Washington the council 
issued a statement, which all’ knew to be 
made up of lies. It said the invasion “was 
in fact a landing mainly of supplies and 
support for our patriots who have been 
fighting in Cuba for months... . Re- 
gretfully we admit tragic losses among 
a small holding force. The force fought 
Soviet tanks and artillery, while being 
attacked by Rusrian MIG“aircraft.” 

If the invasion. was a surprise to the 
council, it was a shock to the invading 
troops. They were told that U.S. aircraft 
would cover them at all times and that 
15,000-30,000 troops from Latin Ameri- 
can countries would come to their. aid. 
They were also told that the Cuban mil- 
itiamen would throw down their rifles. 

The New Yorker magazine summed up 
the invasion: “It used to be said that you 
would never need an enemy if you had 
a Hungarian for a friend, and Senor Cas- 
tro has probably by now concluded that 
you will never need a friend if you have 
the CIA for an enemy.” 

Next week: What was the real purpose 
of the invasion? 
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The Anniston attack: An eyewitness story ‘ 





THE BURNED-OUT HULK OF THE BUS ATTESTS TO THE RACISTS’ FURY 
Freedom rtders recovering after the mob onslaught at Anniston 


The following eyewitness account 
of the white mob attack at Anniston, 
Ala., May 14, on the integration “Free- 
dom Riders” was written by a South- 
ern newsman. His name is withheld for 
his protection. 


ANNISTON, ALA. 

S THIS IS being written, a caravan 

of cars is driving the “Freedom 

Riders” to Birmingham to catch a plane 

for New Orleans. The group gave up try- 

ing to travel to Montgomery by bus after 

Governor John Patterson refused to guar- 
antee protection. 

So ended the most sericus racial vi- 
olence this city has seen. It was regarded 
by many here as a “tragic breakdown of 
law and order and the return of mob 
rule.” 


POLICE LATE: The Greyhound bus car- 


rying the “Freedom Riders” arrived in 
Anniston about 1 p.m. May 14. A crowd 


of almost 200 had already gathered. 
Anniston police were notably absent. 
Corp. E. M. Cowling,  plainclothes 


officer of the Alabama Highway Patrol, 
stood directly in the door of the bus to 
prevent the angry whites from entering. 
The white men, armed with sawed-off 
shotguns, chains, lead pipes, blackjacks, 
clubs and pistols, smashed bus windows 
and hacked at two tires with knives. Sev- 
eral white men sat in front of the bus 
to keep it from leaving. 

Almost 15 minutes passed after the 
bus arrived before Anniston police ar- 
rived. Though the white men were yell- 
ing and screaming vulgar epithets, no 
arrests were made. 

One young hoodlum made such a show 
of hate he had to be restrained by his 


own group. Another white man told a 
local radio newsman, “Give us about 30 
minutes before you say anything.” 

As the bus left, about 50 autos followed, 
some equipped with two-way radios. Five 
miles out of town, the two slashed tires 
went flat. Driver O. T. Jones of Atlanta 
pulled to the side of the road, where the 
bus was encircled by the demonstrators. 
The white men yelled for the passengers 
to get off, but again Corp. Cowling stood 
his ground. At 1:50 p.m. an incendiary 
bomb was thrown through a smashed 
window, and smoke began to pour from 
the bus. 

All during the incident, 
group remained silent. 


ASSAULT WITH CHAIN: The bus caught 
fire and the passengers filed out, cough- 
ing from smoke. One Negro member of 
the group was slugged with a chain. Be- 
fore any further violence, Alabama High- 
way Patrol cars arrived. Again, no one 
was arrested. 

An ambulance and a patrol car took 
the passengers to Anniston Memorial 
Hospital. Eight were treated and dis- 
missed, and four were admitted. None 
was seriously injured. 


the CORE 


Corp. Cowling, regarded by most as 
the hero of the day, said, “The passen- 
gers kept cool and didn’t panic.” He said 


he was “just doing my job.” 


Joseph Perkins, CORE field secretary, 
told a reporter, “I beleve the Alabama 
patrolmen allowed this to happen. They 
didn’t realize it would go that far, and 
when the bus was set afire, it was too 
late to stop it.” Perkins was “all for con- 
tinuing the trip.” 

Eyewitnesses report the rabble-rousers 
were, for the most part, the same “white 
trash” that has been responsible for other 
violence. Known members of the KKK 
took part. 


Anniston Mayor George T. Morris said 
the incident was “horrible,” but he re- 
marked that if the “self-styled Freedom 
Riders” had not been in Anniston “no 
such trouble” would have taken place. 


CITIZENS’ REACTION: A local radio 
station asked Anniston residents for com- 
ment. Emotions were mixed. though heav- 
ily in favor of the white mob actions in 


Anniston and later in Birmingham. 


Said one white who was seen in the 
midst of the fracas: “Those white men 
were thoroughbreds . . . gentlemen.” He 
said the CORE group was “communist- 
financed and communist-inspired” and 
that the South must maintain segrega- 
tion “at any cost.” But a white woman 
indignantly said that “they (the white 
mob) were ignorant.” 

Another white man called the Negro 
group “‘stupid.”” He was sorry he “didn’t 
get there in time to get in a poke.” A 
Negro man, his voice choked with emo- 
tion, said... “They (the mob) are cow- 
ards.” 


Other comments from local citizenry: 
“They (the racists) deserve a medal.” . . 
“They (the Freedom Riders) didn’t get 
what they ought to get—just a sample.” 

. “They got everything they deserved.” 

Voices of moderation were few. One 
white woman denounced the attackers as 
“a bunch of low-class white hoodlums.” 
A Negro woman commented, “Colored 
people pay taxes just like everyone else. 
We're human, too.” 


POLICE CRITICIZED: It was generally 
agreed the incident could have been pre- 
vented by police. The Anniston Star said, 
“Both the city and county officials must 
know the names of a little band of scof- 
flaws who have more than once in the 
last year or so thumbed their noses at the 
duly elected officials of the city and 
county whose duty it kecomes to uphold 
law and order. They tthe CORE group) 
were within the law and should have 
been protected accordingly.” 

A local radio station broadcast an ed- 
itorial which, while upholding segrega- 
tion, condemned both the white attack- 
ers and the “Freedom Riders.” Uphold- 
ing segregation was not enough and 
threatening phone za'ls were made to the 
station. A second editorial was released 
It staunchly denied ary integration sup- 
port, but reaffirmed the station’s stand 
against violence. 


One question that was asked time and 
again in Anniston: Where were the so- 
called pillars of the community on Sun- 
day? Why were the outstanding men 
auspiciously absent when the city was 
beset with troubles of that sort? 





Alabama violence 
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progress of the two buses en route from 
Atlanta to Birmingham.” 

THE MEDDLERS: The News said that 
police and detectives called in on their 
day off received and collected reports on 
the buses’ progress throughout the day, 
and that members of the K-9 Corps and 
their police dogs were on hand at City 
Hall. Connor in a statement that day 
said: “I have said for the last 20 years 
that these out-of-town meddlers were 
going to cause bloodshed if they kept 
meddling in the South’s business.” 

That night Atty. Gen. Kennedy made 
a half dozen calls to the home of Rev. 
Shuttlesworth, where the Freedom Riders 
were resting and conferring, and the state 
officials. Alabama's Governor John Pat- 
terson agreed to provide safe conduct to 
the state line, but no assurance of safe 
passage was given by Mississippi's Gov- 
ernor Ross Barnett. Bus drivers refused 
to drive the group from Birmingham to 
Montgomery. The group continued their 
journey to New Orleans by plane, accom- 
panied by John Seigenthaler, the Attor- 
ney General's executive assistant. Burke 
Marshall of the Dept. of Justice’s Civil 
Rights Division announced that the FBI 
was investigating the riots. 


PLENTY OF WARNING: The Young 
Men’s Business Club of Birmingham cri- 
ticized Connor for “letting the people of 
Birmingham down” in not having police 
present when the integrationists arrived. 
“There was plenty of advance warning 
that trouble might develop in the situa- 
tion at the bus station,” the unanimous 
resolution said. 

The Birmingham News, a staunch up- 


holder of segregation, published blown-up 
photographs of the rioters captioned: “Do 
you know any of these men?” It asked 
readers to provide police with informa- 
tion about them. In an editorial head- 
lined: “People are asking: Where were 
the police?” the News said: “And the po- 
lice of Birmingham did not stop the trou- 
ble . . . The people and their police per- 
mitted that fear and hate to ride our 
streets.” 


IT DID HAPPEN: In New York on May 
17 two of the Freedom Riders reported 
their experiences in a press conference. 
Henry Thomas, a 19-year-old Howard 
University student (see Report to Read- 
ers, p. 2), said: “A lot of my friends said, 
‘It can’t happen here.’ But it was about 
to. Those FBI agents are Southern agents. 
They're after the guys who set the bus on 
fire—because it cost $30,000.” 


James Peck, editor of Corelator, a 
CORE publication, who was so badly beat- 
en that 53 stitches were needed in his 
head, said he had “no malice toward 
the group, but some toward the people 
who whip them up. Toward Faubus [Gov. 
Orval Faubus of Arkansas], Davis (Gov. 
Jimmie Davis of Louisiana], Barnett and 
Patterson, who in the South fill the role 
that Hitler did in Germany.” Peck said 
that the trip was beneficial because it 
had “thrown the spotlight on the cancer 
of segregation. Showing how far you can 
travel unsegregated and use terminal fa- 
cilities will encourage others to do like- 
wise.” 


IN THE TERMINAL: That same day a 
bi-racial group of eight students from 
Nashville, Tenn., were arrested in Bir- 
mingham and placed in “protective cus- 
tody” when bus drivers refused to take 
them to Montgomery. Rev. Shuttlesworth 


was arrested with the group and charged 
with refusing to obey an officer and in- 
terfering with an officer. He was released 





SPORT IN MISSISSIPPI 


For some white youths at Jackson, 
Miss., it seemed fun to lasso 9-year-old 
Gloria Laverne from their passing car 
and drag her aleng the street. The 
child was severely cut and bruised, the 
wound in her head requiring three 
stitches. One white youth was arrested. 


in $50 bond, but the Freedom Riders were 
held until May 18 and then taken from 
jail by Connor at midnight and driven 
to the Tennessee border. 

One of the students told Connor they 
would return at noon the next day. They 
returned and sat in the Greyhound bus 
terminal waiting for a bus to Montgom- 
ery for 18 hours with 12 other students 
who had arrived by car from Nashville. 
Rev. Shuttlesworth was taken into cus- 
tody again—this time on charges of con- 
spiracy to cause a mob to gather and dis- 
turbing the peace. Bond was $2,000. An 
Alabama judge issued an injunction for- 
bidding the testing of bus segregation in 
the state. 

As the students sat in the bus station’s 
white waiting room, about 3,000 persons 
gathered and heaped abuse on them 
throwing soda pop in their faces and 
stepping on their feet. Police later put 
up barricades a block from the terminal 
and held the crowd back. In the mean- 
time Gov. Patterson was unavailable a3 
President Kennedy tried to reach him by 
phone. 


PRESIDENT ACTS: On May 20 Presi- 
dent Kennedy issued a statement in 
which he called on the Governor and oth- 
er state and city officials to ‘exercise 
their lawful authority to prevent any 
further outbreaks of violence.” The Pres- 
ident said: 

“I would also hope that any person. 
whether a citizen of Alabama or a visitor 
there, would refrain from any action 
which would in any way tend to provoke 
further outbreaks. I hope that state and 
and local officials in Alabama will meet 
their responsibilities. The United States 
Government intends to meet its.” 

The same day Gov. Patterson said: 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Civil liberties peril 
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to certify Konigsberg in 1955 when he 
invoked the First Amendment after a 
witness before a state investigating com- 
mittee had named him as a one-time 
Communist. The Supreme Court in 1957 
ruled 5 to 3 in Konigsberg’s favor on the 
ground that past membership alone in 
the Communist Party was not evidence 
of a lack of “good moral character” re- 
quired for admission to the profession 
of law, and also that there was nothing 
in California law or in the Bar Commit- 
tee rules to make failure to answer ques- 
tions a basis for exclusion. 


When the case went back to California 
the bar examiners and the State Supreme 
Court made it clear that their rules au- 
tomatically barred an applicant who re- 
fused to answer questions in an investi- 
gation of his character. Konigsberg com- 
plained that this was’a new rule “tail- 
ored to his specific situation,” but it was 
enough for the Supreme Court majority 
this time to uphold his exclusion. 


HARLAN’S VIEW: Justice John Mar- 
shall Harlan wrote that the state is en- 
titled to get its questions answered and 
applied the “balance” doctrine in this 
way: 

“We regard the state’s interest in hav- 
ing lawyers who are devoted to the law 
in its broadest sense .. . as clearly suf- 
ficient to outweigh the minimum effect 
upon free association occasioned by com- 
pulsory disclosure in the circumstances 
here presented.” 

Anastaplo encountered the same diffi- 
culty before the Illinvis Committee on 
Character and Fitness after he was grad- 
uated with distinction from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School in 1950. He 


voluntarily expressed his belief, as a - 


matter of principle, 1n the right of revel- 
ution but would not answer any ques- 
tions about membership in any organiza- 
tion, including the KKK, the Silver 
Shirts, or the Republican or Democratic 
Parties. 

His case went to the Supreme Court on 
appeal from a 4-3 decision in the Dlinois 
Supreme Court. Justice Harlan took some 
pains to suggest that the majority did 
not approve of Anastaplo’s exclusion 
from the bar, but wrote that on the rea- 
soning in the Konigsberg case, there was 
nothing unconstitutional about it. 





RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 
No answer, no license 


DISSENT BY BLACK: Justice Hugo 
Black, in a strong dissent, said: “Any 
state may now rejeet an applicant for 
admission to the bar if he believes in 
the Declaration of Independence as 
strongly as Anastaplo and if he is willing 
to sacrifice his career and his means of 
livelihood in defense of the freedom of 
the First Amendment.” 


Of the larger issues involved, Black 
said: “The majority .. . decides that 
Anastaplo can propecly be denied admis- 
sion to the bar by purporting to ‘balance’ 
the interest of the State of Illinois in 
‘having lawyers who are devoted to the 
law in the broadest sense’ against the 
interest of Anastaplo and the public in 
protecting the freedoms of the First 
Amendment. If I had ever doubted that 
the ‘balancing test’ comes close to being 
a doctrine of governmental absolutism— 
that to ‘balance’ an interest in individual 
liberty means almost inevitably to de- 
stroy that liberty—those doubts would 
have been dissipated by this case... 

“This Court should not permit govern- 
mental action that plainly abridges con- 
stitutionally protected rights of the peo- 
ple merely because & majority believes 
that on ‘balance’ it 1s better, or ‘wiser’ 
to abridge those rights than to leave them 
free. The Court has reserved to itself 


the power to permit or deny abridgment 
of First Amendment’ freedoms according 
to its own view of whether repression or 
freedom is the wiser governmental policy 
under the circumstances of each case.” 


‘ORTHODOX, TIME-SERVING’: Black 
argued that the legal profession needs 
men like Anastaplo and said that “to 
force the bar to become a group of thor- 
oughly orthodox, time-serving, govern- 
ment-fearing individuals is to humiliate 
and degrade it.” 

He added: “But that is the present 
trend, not only in the legal profession 
but in almost every walk of life. Too many 
men are being driven to become govern- 
ment-fearing and time-serving because 
the government is being permitted to 
strike out at those who are fearless 
enough to think as chey please and say 
what they think. This trend must be 
halted if we are to keep faith with the 
founders of our nation and pass on to 
future generations of Americans the great 
heritage of freedom which they sacrificed 
so much to leave to us. The choice is clear 
to me.” 


CONGRESS FRONT: Meanwhile the wild 


men of the Right in Congress were fash- 


ioning new devices to force men into 
time - serving, government - fearing pat- 
terns. = 

On March 21 the House passed a bill 
sponsored by Rep. Francis E. Walter 
(D-Pa.), chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, to bar 
from employment on merchant ships or 
“within any waterfront facility” any per- 
son who refuses to answer questions 
about subversive activities before Con- 
gressional committees or government 
agencies. 

The bill was adopted without debate 
because only two Congressmen objected 
when it was called up a second time from 
the consent calendar; three objections 
were required to block it. The two: Reps. 
John V. Lindsay (R-N.Y.) and William 
Fitts Ryan (D-N.Y.). 


On April 11 the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee approved two bills in the “sub- 
versive” field. One, ostensibly directed 
against dissemination of foreign propa- 
ganda, would include for registration as 
foreign agents those :inder direction of a 
foreign country as we:l as those in a for- 
eign country’s pay; this would embrace 
such entities as the Amtorg Trading Corp. 


which promotes commercial exchanges 
< 


with the Soviet Union. The other would 
redefine the word “organize” in the Smith 
Act to mean any activity promoting the 
Communist Party, as distinct from its 
original formation. This would nullify 
the Supreme Court’s Yates decision. 


WIRETAP DRIVE: A massive push was 
on in Congress to legalize wiretapping at 
every level of law enforcement: Federal, 
state and local. Use of evidence obtained 
by wiretapping is expressly forbidden by 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
but wiretapping is so widespread that 
few people today trust their phones. 

Back of the new drive is the Justice 
Dept. itself, which has surprised some” 
observers because President Kennedy, 
when he was a Senator, did not join his 
colleagues on the Senate Rackets Com- 
mitee when they called for legalization 
of wiretapping in 1958. Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Herbert J. Miller Jr. argued before a re- 
cent hearing by the Sexate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights that wiretap- 
ping is needed because “law enforcement 
officials should be as free as criminals to 
use modern scientific methods.” Miller 
told his audience that the Federal gov- 
ernment, at the moment he spoke, was 
operating 85 telephone taps “in the in- 
terest of national security.” 

None of the advocates of wiretapping 
saw any irony in this UPI report dated 
March 4: “The House Appropriations 
Committee voted today to give the State 
Dept. $600,000 to battle new wiretapping 
techniques said to be threatening the 
security of U.S. embassies abroad.” 


BILLS IN HOPPER: Other repressive 
measures now before Congress include: 
@ A bill to reinstitute the program of 
intercepting and impcunding mail from 
abroad (ended by President Kennedy two 
months ago) and to create a Federal post 
of Comptroller of Foreign Propaganda. 

@ A bill to restore the State Dept.’s 
power to bar passports to suspected “sub- 
versives.” 

@ Bills to reinstitute security screen- 
ing of both industrial workers and gov- 
ernment employes. 

@ A bill to extend espionage laws to 
acts committed anywhere in the world. 

@ A bill to reduce existing safeguards 
against deportation. 

Other measures would expand the pow- 
ers of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board and would reinstitute state laws 
against sedition and subversion. 
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“While we will do our utmost to keep 
the public highways clear and to guard 
against all disorders, we cannot escort 
busloads or carloads of rabble rousers 
about our state from city to city for the 
avowed purpose of disobeying our laws, 
flaunting our customs and traditions and 
creating racial incidents.” 


Freedom Riders who had finally been 
granted passage on a Birmingham-to- 
Montgomery bus reached the Montgomery 
terminal that day. On their journey from 
Birmingham they had been accompanied 
by a police escort to the Montgomery 
city line. A police helicopter hovered over 
the bus as it traveled from the edge of 
the city to the bus station. When they 
got off the bus the students were greet- 
ed by a wild mob of thousands. There 
were no police in sight. The students, 
newsmen and others were brutally beat- 
en in a riot that lasted two hours. A 
special mounted posse, organized by the 
sheriff as a riot squad last year, arrived 
one hour and 15 minutes after the riot 
began. 


IT BROKE DOWN: Rioters threw stu- 
dents over a ten-foot wall onto the tops 
of cars parked in a lot below. A squad 
of police arrived ten minutes after the 
fighting began and Public Safety Com- 
missioner L. B. Sullivan told a New York 
Herald Tribune reporter: 


“T really don’t know what happened. 
When I got here all I saw were three 
men lying in the street. There was two 
niggers and a white man. We called an 
ambulance for the white man but it was 
broken down and couldn't come, so two 
policemen took him to the hospital. I 


don’t know what happened to the nig- 
gers.” 
An Alabama Jvurnal editor described 


the beating of one white Freedom Rider 


thus: “Mr. James Zwerg was hit with 
his own suitcase in the face. Then he 
was knocked down and a group pum- 
meled him. Then one of the mob mem- 
bers picked him up and put his [Zwerg’s] 
head between his [the mob member’s | 
knees. Then the others took turns hit- 
ting him.” 


EQUALITY AND JUSTICE: From the 
Montgomery hospital the next day Zwerg 
said: “These beatings cannot deter us 
from our purpose. We are not martyrs 
or publicity-seekers. We want only equal- 
ity and justice, and we will get it. We 
will continue our journey one way or 
another. We are prepared to die. From 
here we go to Jackson, Miss., and then 
on to New Orleans. They may try to 
stop us—attack and maybe bomb us, but 
we’re ready for anything now.” 

A Negro student, William Barbee, said: 
“As soon as we're recovered from this, 
we'll start again.” During the riot. At- 
torney General's assistant Seigenthaler 
was beaten and suffered a mild con- 
cussion. He returned to Washington. 

As a result of the riot the following 
actions were taken: 


® Atty. Gen. Kennedy wired Gov. Pat- 
terson that because of his failure to 
live up to his promise to maintain order, 
(1) the Justice Dept. had asked for an 
injunction against the Ku Klux Klan and 
others to restrain them from interfering 
with inter-state travel; (2) additional 
FBI men were being dispatched to Ala- 
bama to investigate the riots; (3) Fed- 
eral officers under Deputy Asst. Atty. 
Gen. Byron White would be sent to 
“assist state and local authorities in the 





Herblock, Washington Post 
“Oh, ‘rioters’—at first I thought you 


said ‘riders!’ Go ahead.” 


protection of persons and property and 
vehicles.” 


© The requested injunction against the 
Ku Klux Klan was issued by Federal 
Judge Frank M. Johnson. 

@ 400 armed marshals and other Fed- 
eral agents from the Southeastern states 
arrived in Alabama and White held a 
45-minute meeting with the Governor. 

® Gov. Patterson threatened to treat 
the marshals “as plain citizens trying to 
take the law into their own hands.” 


MARTIAL LAW: On Sunday evening, 


May 21, a mob of 1,000 whites gathered 
outside a Negro church where a mass 





meeting was scheduled to hear Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., Rev. Ralph D. Abern- 
athy and the Freedom Riders. Gov. Pat- 
terson proclaimed martial law and helm- 
eted National Guardsmen with fixed bay- 
onets helped the Federal agents in dis- 
persing the mob with tear gas and night 
sticks. A marshal said: 

“We would have been able to handle 
this crowd if we had done it from the 
beginning. The right way to do it would 
have been never to allow them to gather 
in the first place.” 

Police arrived at 8:40, nearly two hours 
after the mob had begun to gather. About 
two hours before daylight Negroes were 
escorted from the church to their homes 
in National Guard trucks. 

Eighteen white mob members were ar- 
rested in Montgomery and four in An- 
niston were charged by the FBI with the 
bus burning. 

Montgomery was reported to be quiet 
but tense May 22 after a night of terror 
during which several Negroes were at- 








Riders at rally May 25 


EVERAL Freedom Riders will address 

a rally spensored by the Congress of 
Racial Equality Thursday, May 25, at 8 
p.m. at Concord Baptist Church, 833 
Marcy Av., Brooklyn. Rev. Gardner Tay- 
lor will be among the speakers. 








tacked on the streets. The 18 freedom 
riders were in hiding to avoid arrest un- 
der the state injunction against them. 
Plans for moving them from the city 
were being made. 


Atty. Gen. Kennedy, who had issued an 
appeal for “a return to reason” by all 
concerned, said that there was no plan 
to use Federal troops at present. 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE FOREIGN BORN 





How Walter-McCarran act 
wrecks its victims’ lives 


By Marvin Stern 
Education and legislative director, 
American Committee for Protection 

of Foreign Born 


N CHRISTMAS FVE. 1952, the Wal- 
ter-McCarran immigration and nat- 
uralization law went into effect. 

Since then more than 2!'4 million U.S. 
residents have been expelled. The term 
expulsion covers those “deported” or “re- 
quired to depart.” The tigure comes from 
the latest annual report of the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
(1960). Most of those banished have been 
migratory workers from Mexico, lured 
or imported annually to do “stoop” la- 
bor on the huge farms of California and 
the Southwest at wages lower than U.S. 
labor demands for the work, and annu- 
ally hustled back home by plane, train, 
tanker and van when their usefulness 
was over. The treatment of the Mexican 
workers under the Waiter-McCarran Act 
has become a national scandal and a 
subject of international negotiation be- 
tween the Mexican and the U.S. govern- 
ments. 

Of the remainder expelled under the 
act in the last decade, most have en- 
tered the U.S. illegally: have overstayed 
shore leave from foreign-flag ships or 
have been found guilty of crimes. 


HEIKKILA CASE: But the deportation 
and denaturalization cases which have 
had the most demoralizing effect on the 
stabilized population of the country are 
the political cases—there have been 230 
since 1951—such as that of the late Wil- 





liam Heikktle of San Francisco in early 
1958. Born in Finland in 1906 while his 
parents, both U.S. residents, were visiting 
there, he had lived all but his first few 
months of his life in the U.S. But in April, 
1958, Heikkila was kidnaped by agents 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service as he left his job and deported 
to Finland because of alleged Communist 
Party membership in the Depression 
1930s. He was ordered returned by a 
Federal judge before whom his case was 
pending, but died of a heart ailment be- 
fore a final ruling. 

The Heikkila case brought world at- 
tention to a problem which has been the 
chief concern for more than a quarter 
century of the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, founded in 
1933 with the blessing of President 
Roosevelt, to safeguard U.S. foreign born 
from political victimization. In recent 
years the main effort of the American 
Committee has been to obtain legisla- 
tion establishing a statute of limitations 
on the initiation of proceedings for de- 
naturalization and deportation. 


LIFETIME THREAT: At present, as in 
the case of William Heikkila, the threat 
of reprisal under the Walter-McCarran 
Act hangs over the head of every foreign- 
born resident of the U.S. for a lifetime, 
whereas in the criminal field all offenses 
but murder and kidnaping are subject 
to time limitations on prosecution. 

Of cases with which the ACPFB has 
been concerned, the average period of 
residence of individuals facing deporta- 
tion under the Walter-McCarran act ex- 
ceeds 30 years. Of a typical group of 300 


such deportees in recent years, 178 lived 


in the U.S. more than 40 years and all 
but 20, more than 20 years. 

Following is a selection of typical cases 
of Americans fighting for the right to 


live in the U.S. but facing expulsion or 
already expelled under the Walter-Mc- 
Carran act: 


August Lahtinen 

Finnish-born journalist and editor Au- 
gust Lahtinen has petitioned for natural- 
ization since 1942. He had lived in the 
U.S. 47 years when on Aug. 3, 1960, the 
Board of Immigration Appeals ordered 
him deported because of membership in 
the Finnish Workers Federation, an or- 
ganization defunct since 1940 but al- 
leged to have been “affiliated” with the 
Communist Party. During deportation 
proceedings Lahtinen had two heart at- 
tacks. Federal District Court granted a 
stay of deportation, and an application 
for a permanent injunction is pending. 


Hazel Wolf 

A great-grandmothr, Mrs. Hazel Wolf 
has lived in the U.S. 40 years. Her threat- 
ened banishment stems from alleged 
membership in the CP 20 years ago. 

Canada is the country of Mrs. Wolf's 
birth, but it refuses to accept her be- 
cause under its law she expatriated her- 
self by marrying an American. The gov- 
ernment is trying to deport her to Eng- 
land, a country she has never seen. Her 
attorney and employer, John Caughlin, 
warned that such a deportation would es- 
tablish a precedent. 

“If they can send her to England, they 
can send her to Outer Mongolia . .. This 
is an attempt to find a dumping ground 
for exiles.” 

The key issues in Mrs Wolf’s case are 
(1) that deportation to a land she never 
knew is unconstitutional, and (2) that 
she is a citizen of the U.S. because her 
mother is native-born. 

Steve Tandaric 

Steve Tandaric lived in the U.S. over 
50 years. The only time he left the coun- 
try was to defend the Spanish Republic 
against Generalissimo Franco. Essential- 
ly, this was the “crime” for which he was 
deported more than 20 years later. 

Tandaric was deported on issuance of 
“repatriation papers” signed by the Yu- 
goslav consul general a few hours before 
his deportation. For a time he was kept 
in a detention camp in Gerova. 

British M.P. Robert Edwards inter- 
ceded in his behalf and he was allowed 
to leave Yugoslavia for a refugee camp 
in Latina, Italy, ironically designated 
“United States Escapce Program Camp.” 
It is the camp from which refugees from 
various countries are brought to the U.S. 

Tandaric’s last permanent residence 
was in the United States. He has no other 
place to go—as a refugee from the Latina 
camp. His only chance for return to his 
family is through diflomatic protest, and 
public support of efforts of the Midwest 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
to bring him back. 

José Gastelum 

Born in Mexico, José Maria Gastelum, 
father of two, has lived and worked in 
Los Angeles since. 1921. In 1956 he was 
arrested for deportation, charged with 
CP membership in either “late 1949 or 
early 1950.” The basis for his arrest is 
the Walter-McCarran Act, which came 
into effect in 1952. Friends and neighbors 
of Gastelum are demanding that Atty. 
General Robert Kennedy drop proceed- 
ings against him on the ground that he 
could not have violated a law not yet 
written. 

The Supreme Court last month refused 
to review the case. 

Diamond Kimm 

Diamond Kimm came to this country 
in 1928 to study the technology of heavy 
industry with the hope of using it in the 
reconstruction of Korea. When he was 
ready to leave the U.S.. World War II 
broke out. Instead of returning home, he 
served in defense industry as a chemist 
for the O.S.S., and at the end of the war 
was discharged with honors. 

His attempts to get a State Depart- 
ment exit permit for return home failed. 





é 


THE DAY THE LATE WILLIAM HEIKKILA CAME HOME TO HIS WIFE 


This scene at the airport followed his kidnapping to Finland 


In 1950, ten days before the outbreak 
of the Korean War, he was arrested for 
deportation to Soutn Korea. The Los 
Angeles CPFB took his case up to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The court ruled, 5-4, 
that. he could be deported on the sole 
ground of his refusal to state whether 
he ever belonged to the CP. 

He has applied for a stay. 

Harry Carlisle 

Hariy Carlisle, British-born author, has 
lived in the U.S. since 1920. In June, 1950 
—in the middle of a series of lectures on 
Sean O’Casey—he was arrested for ad- 
vocating ‘“‘violent overthrow” of the U.S. 
government. 

With dozens of others, he was seized 
in a midnight raid ind held without bail 
six months. He was in Terminal Island 
prison when Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam Douglas ordered his release pending 
decision on his right to bail. 

While in detention, Carlisle was the 
subject of deportat:on hearings. The 
Board of Immigration Appeals upheld, 
then reversed, a deportation order. 

In 1960, after a number of hearings, 
re-arrests and detentions without bail, 
the government reopened deportation pro- 
ceedings against Carlisle. Despite the 
fact that the government refuses to pro- 
duce for inspection the affidavit of a 
prosecution witness 0: the witness him- 
self, it is expected that a new deporta- 
tion order will be issued. 

Gus Polites 

Gus Polites has lived in the United 
States since 1916. He is married to an 
American citizen; has lwo American-born 
daughters, and two grandchildren. He 
was naturalized April 6, 1942. As the re- 
sult of Federal prosecution, his citizen- 
ship was canceled and he was arrested 
Jan. 31, 1955, for devortation. 

Polites has been active since 1925 in 
Detroit's Greek-Ame:ican community. He 
helped organize the Restaurant Workers’ 
Union, bettering conditions for thou- 
sands of workers. During World War II 
he helped sell war bonds and was active 
in war relief and in obiaining blood dona- 
tions. 

He is or has been a president of the 
Samian Society, a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Greek Federation of 
Societies in Detroit, and a member of 
the executive committee of the Greek 
Educational Committee of Detroit. 

In the early thirties, about 10 years 
prior to his becoming naturalized, Poli- 
tes was a member of the CP. It was on 
the basis of this membership—legal at 
the time—that the government 20 years 
later successfully sought Polites’ denat- 
uralization, and now is attempting to de- 
port him to Greece. 

The Michigan CPFB appealed, but was 
turned down by Federal Judge Kaess, 
and the case was returned to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
The INS notified Polites to be ready for 
deportation June 5 unless the INS ap- 
peals board upsets the Kaess ruling. 

Mackie and MacKay 


Two of the most flagrant recent cases, 


epitomizing Immigration tactics under 
the Walter-McCarran Law, are those of 
William Mackie anil Hamish MacKay, 
deported in November, 1960. 


Mackie, 52, had lived in the U.S. since 
the age of 8 months. He was born in 
Finland during a visit there by his Amer- 
ican immigrant parents. 

MacKay, 57, had lived in the U.S. since 
1928. Both men attended unemployed 
workers’ meetings duryng the depression. 
This led to an Immigration finding that 
they had been Comm mists. A long legal 
battle didn’t prevent their deportation in 
1960—Mackie to a Finland whose lan- 
guage he does not speak, whose people 
he doesn’t know, where he has no job and 
no money; and MacKay to Canada, where 
he’d been born during a sojourn there of 
his U.S.-born mother and Scots-born 
father. 

Both men had lived, worked and reared 
families in Oregon. Their banishment by 
Immigration application of the Walter- 
McCarran Act led even far-rightwin2 
Oregon newspapers ‘v echo the disgust 
voiced by the Canadian and Finnish press 
in commenting on the deportations. Ore- 
gon’s Sen. Wayne Morse has introduced 
special bills—S-420 and S-421—to re- 
turn the two men. 

Carlos Marcello 

An alleged gangster overlord of the 
New Orleans area, Carlos Marcello was 
on supervisory parole, which requires 
regular appearances at Immigration of- 
fices. On nis last “visit,’”’” Marcello was 
sreeted with a pair of handcuffs and 
iaken for a quick ride to a waiting plane. 
He is now in Guatemala. Immigration 
agents hustled him out of the country on 
the basis of a birth certificate which they 
said showed Marcello to be Guatemalan. 
The Guatemalan government says the 
eortificate is ar outright forgery. 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of Church- 

es of Christ recently served notice 
upon Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa.) that 
the American people will not rest until 
the immigration law he co-sponsored is 
revised and humanized. 

The most heartening recent contribu- 
tion to this end is Rep. Alfred Santan- 
eolo’'s bill, H.R. 6208, for a 10-year statute 
of limitations on denaturalization. The 
bill would end any denaturalization pro- 
ceedings “commenced 10 years or more 
after the date of judgment or decree of 
naturalization.” One part of the bill 
would restore citizenship to those who 
suffered revocation after having been 
naturalized 10 years or more. 


The platform on which President Ken- 
nedy and the Democratic majorities of 
both houses were elected states: “We 
must remove the distinctions between 
native-born and naturalized citizens to 
insure the full protection of our laws to 
all. There is no place in’ the US. for 
second-class citizenship. The protections 
provided by due process, right of appeal 
and statutes of limitations can be ex- 
tended to non-citizens without hamper- 
ing the security of our nation.” 
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$4,000 DONATED FOR STARVING ALGERIAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 





By Anne Bauer 


The Guardian Angels are the 


Guardian staff correspondent 

PARIS 

OU MAY NOT know it, but GUARDIAN readers 
have become the talk cf Paris. Why? An article in 
the Jan. 30 GUARDIAN called for help for some 60,- 
000 Algerian refugee children on the Tunisian border 
slowly dying of hunger and cold. The response from 
Guardianites? Over 2,000,600 old francs ($4,000) have 
come in to Secours Populaire in Paris, the organization 
that channels all such gifts on to the refugee children. 

To all the people who Feard about it, this response 
has been overwhelming. Humanite on March 15 pub- 
lished a front-page article with excerpts from GUARD- 
IAN readers’ letters. 

In a small bare room, at Secours Populaire head- 
quarters in Paris the other day, two people talked 
about their unknown American friends with a certain 
something in their voices, 

‘How to thank our American friends,’ said one of 
them, a man in his thirties, one of the directors of 
Secours Populaire in Paris. “We have written to all of 
them. But how to say how we feel about this... .” 


SIX YEARS LATER: “Such generosity For peo- 
ple so far away, and who have other worries and other 
obligations, I am sure,” said the other, an Algerian. He 
had headed the Algiers Secours Populaire office be- 
fore his arrest in 1955. When he came out of six years’ 
internment camps, he found his wife dead, his three 
children tubercular. 

“We have had a very big check—so big we could 
hardly believe our eyes,” said the Frenchman. “Bvt 
we have also had $5 and $10 checks, and $1 and $2 
bills put anonymously :nto an envelope.” He looked 
through the heap of American letters before him on 
the table. 

“Listen to this—a letter from California: “The en- 
closed donation, I hope and pray, will keep one of 
God’s little ones alive and healthy for a while at least. 
From time to time, there will be more... ’ 

“Here is one from New York: ‘We should like to 
know how much money you need to help the Alger- 
ian refugees. We can send more and can call on oth- 





SYMBOLS OF THE REFUGEES PLIGHT 
Aid came too late to save the twins 


ers to contribute too.’ 

“A letter from Brooklyn says this: ‘I can hardly 
spare this one dollar, but I felt I had to send you some- 
thing after reading about your work in the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN.’ 

“And an American of French origin writes: ‘I am 
tired, ever since 1914, uf seeing children’s faces im- 
ploring our help with their tragic eyes.’ ” 


THE TWO BABIES: The Algerian was silent for a 
while, then he said: “The two babies you photogrpahed 
on the Tunisian border last November, the ones you 
put on the cover of your Algerian refugee children 
pamphlet—they both died in February. And mind you, 


talk of Paris 


when the war is over, one day—the misery inside Al- 
geria we will then discover is something we can hardly 
imagine now... ” 


“Our new objective today is ambulances,” said the 
Frenchman. “Now that the warm season begins, one 
big danger in the border regions, with their total lack 
of even elementary hygiene, is epidemics. Quite a 
few children have already died there for want of am- 
bulances to take them to a hospital fast enough.” 


A LETTER OF THANKS: The director of Secours 
Populaire asked me to transmit to the GUARDIAN 
this letter of thanks, which I have translated: 

“The most moving gestures of solidarity come in 
to Secours Populaire daily. Our appeals to defend the 
oppressed, to help the unfortunate ones, never fall on 
insensible or indifferent ears 

“These past weeks, however, the most touching ges- 
tures of them all have no doubt come from your coun- 
try. Modern means of communication bring the con- 
tinents forever closer and cut down distances, but the 
United States still seems far away. Yet here come let- 
ters from New York, from Los Angeles, from Miami, 
from Chicago, from Ohio, from Michigan, and with 
them come the most precious gifts. 

“You should have seen the enthusiasm at our eighth 
National Congress at Marseille recently, when we told 
over 400 delegates from all over France: ‘More than 
2,000,000 old francs have come from America for the 
Algerian refugee children.’ [The whole Congress rose 
to applaud the American donors.] All the pettiness, 
the disputes and the barriers between nations seem 
even more ridiculous after such gestures, 

“Thank you, dear friends, thank you for ‘having 
helped us save the lives of innocent children! Thank 
you, dear friends, for having confirmed something we 
never doubted: that in America, the hearts of gener- 
ous men and women beat in the same rhythm as ours.” 


Julien Laupretre, 
Secretary General 

Secours Populaire Francais 
16 rue des Jeuneurs 
Paris II, France 





THE MOVIE INDUSTRY EXPLAINS 





No film ‘red’ blacklist 
—It just happens that. . . 


AJOR MOVIE con:ipanies won’t hire regulating 


and resvraining interstate 


suspected ‘‘subversives,” but there 
isn’t really a blacklist. That is the sub- 
stance of a brief filed by the industry 
last month in answer to a suit brought 
by 12 blacklisted writers and actors. 


The 12 charge they ere denied work as 
“public relations risks, not loyalty risks.” 
The industry brief adiwits that “the pro- 
ducer or distributor must be extremely 
careful to avoid doing anything that will 
drive patronage away” and_ adds: 
“Church, civic, veterans, racial, sectional 
and other organizations watch the movies 
carefully and any activity which results 
in widespread public disapproval will 
have a serious effect on the economic 
success of a picture... ” 

The 12 base their action on a charge of 
conspiracy under the antitrust laws: ‘“De- 
fendants have set themselves up as an 
extra-governmental agency without Con- 


problems.” 


commerce and to provide extra-judicial 
tribunals for determining and punishing 
persons whom they susvect of ‘subversion’ 
by refusing in concert to purchase their 
professional products or services.” 


DEFENSE DENIAL: The companies “vig- 
orously deny the existence of any such 
conspiracy,” but “assert that each acted 
in its own separate economic interest, 
and insist that any similarity between the 
conduct of one producer-distributor de- 
fendant and that of enother resulted en- 
tirely from the impact of identical stim- 
uli, under similar conditions, upon com- 
panies having substantially the same 



































But even if there wes a conspiracy, the 
brief argues, any policy against hiring 
Communists “was eminently reasonable 
and proper under the circumstances.” 

The suit seeks an injunction to re- 


ad ° Norris in the Vancouver Sun 
Remember now, your Oscar is for best actress .. . surprise is eyebrows up, 


mouth open; joy is eyes wide, teeth showing; modesty is head down, shoul- 
ders shrugged .. .” 


gressional authority to prescribe rules for strain the companies from continuing to 





The kind of reporting you find in the 
GUARDIAN—the case-by-case report on 
the persecution of the foreign born 
(p. 6)—is what makes the paper special. 
More Americans should have the GUARD- 
IAN’s kind of reporting for an informed 
viewpoint. Do your friends a good turn by 
sending them subscriptions. Special in- 
treductory sub, $1 for 13 weeks. A one-year 
sub is $5. 
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deny employment to the 12 and asks 
damages of $7,650,000. It was filed in 
Federal court in Washington on Dec. 30, 
1960, in behalf of writers Albert Maltz, 
Ned Young, Lester Cole, John Howard 
Lawson, Herbert Biberman, Robert L. 
Richards, Philip Stevenson and Fred I. 
Rinaldo, and actors Alvin Hammer, Gale 
Sondergaard, Mary Virginia Farmer and 
Shimen Ruskin. 

Named as defendants are the Motion 
Picture Assn. of America and the follow- 
ing companies: United Artists, Warner 
Bros., Paramount, Universal, Columbia, 
Allied Artists, MGM and Fox. 

Three of the plaintiffs (Maltz, Young 
and Miss Sondergaard) are Oscar win- 
ners and four of them (Maltz, Cole, Law- 
son and Biberman) were among the Hol- 
lywood Ten who were imprisoned in 1950. 

The industry brief was prepared by for- 
mer Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers, coun- 
sel for the MPAA and the companies. 
Representing the plaintiffs are A. L. 


Wirin, Ben Margolis and David A. 
Shapiro. 


LONG BATTLE: The movie industry 
blacklist has been fvuught since 1947, 
when the Un-American Committee first 
invaded Hollywood. Later the same year 
industry leaders adopted the “Waldorf 
Declaration” which announced a policy 
of not hiring suspected “subversives.” An 
earlier legal action against the blacklist 
was instituted in 1953 under California 
state law by 23 writers and actors but was 
lost in 1958, when the U.S. Supreme Court 
declined to review the case. 


In 1956 the Fund rer the Republic pub- 
lished a two-volume Report on Blacklist- 
ing written by John Cogley, and in 1959 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences repealed an amendment barring 
Oscars to blacklisted writers and actors 
after it had become an open secret that 
the industry was hiring blacklisted writ- 
ers under assumed names, 
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WORRIED STEPS TO HIDE NAZI STAIN ... 





Eichmann trial is casting 
a long shadow over Bonn 


By Edith Anderson 


Guardian staff correspondent 
BERLIN 
HE WEST GERMAN government is 
showing anxiety over the conse- 
quences of the Eichmann trial for its in- 
ternational prestige. 

For the first time, it has asked for a 
survey of current or completed trials of 
former Nazi criminals in the files of 
the Ludwigsburg Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the Provinces for the Investiga- 
tion of National Socialist Crimes of 
Violence. All information on this com- 
mittee’s work was withheld until a week 
before the Eichmann trial, when a press 
conference was held in Stuttgart, where 
Justice Minister Haussman said about a 
thousand of the accused, if they can be 
found, are to be tried for murder or for 





complicity in murder in the next two- 


years. The Committee’s files contain 
80,000 names of participants in mass 
crimes during the Hitler years. 

Defense Minister Franz Josef Strauss 
has ordered the names of Jewish soldiers 
killed in World War I to be restored to 
monuments from which the Nazis had 
eradicated them. He has also ordered re- 
publication of a collection of Letters 
From the Front by German-Jewish War 
Dead of World War I, which was orig- 
inally published in 1935 by Jews who 
hoped it would help overcome official 
anti-Semitism. Asked by the West Berlin 
Tagesspiegel if this publication were 
planned as a_ psychological defense 
against the Eichmann trial, Ministry 
spokesmen denied it and declared they 
had just discovered the book now. 


SERVATIUS FEE: In Cologne, the 
Provincial Administrative Court refused 
to pay Eichmann’s lawyer, Robert Serva- 
tius, out of state funds the 120,000 marks 
($30,000) he demanded. (Servatius had 
already been paid out of a special Fed- 
eral fund through the intervention of 
Adenauer’s State Secretary Hans Globke, 


in addition to receiving a fee of $20,000 


saeenitinatiahaial 


from the government of Israel.) 

Servatius stated before the opening of 
the trial that besides freeing Eichmann 
he also aimed to overthrow the decisions 
of the Nuremberg Tribunal. 

The Christian Democratic West Berlin 
paper Der Tag editorially approved the 
Cologne court’s action: “While 120,000 
marks would be a mere nothing for the 
Federal treasury, at least we avoid the 
odium of secret or even open sympathy 
for the representative of the so-called 
Final Solution [of the Jewish question].” 
It commented that the main thing is 
“to act cleverly in this very bad business. 
Modesty, tact and political dexterity will 
be all we will be able to weigh the scales 
with in the next few difficult weeks.” 


THE INNOCENTS: Chancellor Adenauer, 
said in a recent TV appearance: “In the 
moral life of the German people there 
are no longer any National Socialist 
sentiments.” 

Prime Minister von Hassel of Schles- 
wig-Holstein said in a public address 
that there is no such thing as “neo- 
Nazism” in Germany, only remnants of 
Nazism which are “overwhelmingly self- 
liquidating.” 

Eugen Gerstenmaier, president of the 
West German Bundestag, told ABC last 
month: “I do not see what more the 
Federal government could have done [in 
locating and prosecuting Nazi war 
criminals]. Not a week and scarcely a 
day passes without the press reporting 
on some such trial.” (Gerstenmaier was 
editor of a 1937 book called Church, Folk 
and State, an attempt to justify the 
race policy of the Hitler Reich.) 


THE BIG ONES: The press of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic greeted the 
opening of the Eichmann trial with 
satisfaction. It expressed disappoint- 
ment, however, that attorney Dr. F. K. 
Kaul was prohibited by Israel from rep- 
resenting a group of German Jewish 
plaintiffs there. The newspapers noted 
that there are no former Nazis in East 
German courts, ministries or legislative 
bodies, and that such research groups as 
the East German “Committee for Ger- 
man Unity’ produced many documents 
exposing Nazi criminals still in high 
posts in West Germany. Anti-Semitism 
is a severely punished crime in the GDR. 
Contrary to Gerstenmaler’s claim, 
only a few Nazi small fry have been 
jailed in West Germany, while others 
have been ignored. Bigger fish have been 
permitted or helped to escape (like Eich- 
mann). The biggest of all, condemned 
as war criminals in the Nuremberg trials, 
said Dr. Johannes Konig, Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the GDR, are “back 
in the highest positions in the West Ger- 
man monopolies. They determine the 
bases of West German policy.” 
Eichmann is sitting in the dock for 


gassing millions, while I. G. Farben, 
which provided the gas, is manufactur- 
ing it again—with the same people run- 
ning the firm. 


ATONEMENT: It is not generally known 
that in 1941 I. G. Farben demanded and 
got a Jewish slave labor camp of its own 
because Auschwitz was too far away 
from its plant in Monowitz. 


Other well-known German firms which 
made enormous profits out of concen- 
tration camp labor were named by 
Oswald Pohl, head of the main SS Eco- 
nomic Administration office, in his testi- 
mony. One director was the condemned 
war criminal Friedrich Flick, who con- 
trols Daimler-Benz today. With Himm- 
ler’s help, Flick took the ‘“Aryanized” 
(stolen from Jewish owners) Lubeck 
Blast Furnace Works, the Rawack & 
Grunfeld Steel Works, and a share of 
the big Petschek bituminous concern in 
Czechoslovakia. Robert Pferdmenges, in- 
timate friend and political adviser of 
Adenauer, became sole owner of the 
“Aryanized” private bank of Sal. Op- 
penheim Jr. & Co., Cologne. 


Adenauer said in his TV address that 
West Germany had tried to atone to the 
Jews through financial compensation 
“so far as this is materially possible at 
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Four classics on Modern Humanism 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


all.” But he did not mention that form- 
er active Nazis are also compensated by 
the West German state, and that pen- 
sions to Jews amount to only a frac- 
tion of the sums paid to retired Nazis. 


California events planned 


for Bay Area in June 
PUBLIC MEETING featuring Vincent 
Hallinan, and a three-day picnic of- 
fering a talk by Mrs. Vivian Hallinan 
have been scheduled by Guardian sup- 
porters in the San Francisco Bay area. 

Friday eve., June 2 the noted Califor- 
nia attorney, who recently returned from 
a tour of Japan, the Philippines and 
Thailand, will speak on “American Mili- 
tary and Economic Penetration of the 
Far East.” The meeting will be held at 
150 Golden Gate Ave. at 8 p.m. 

The weekend at Camp Monte Toyon, 
near Santa Cruz, will be held June 16-18. 
Mrs. Hallinan, who toured Asia with her 
husband and visited Cuba last December, 
will compare Cuba and the Far East. 

Bay Area readers who are interested 
in either event can get further informa- 
tion from Margaret Driggs, 333-A 7th 
Ave., S. F. 18 (Tel: SK 2-5988). Those 
living in Berkeley can call Lee Coe (840 
Delaware St. ( TH 3-4382.) 
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Just 3 reservations left! 
on the GUARDIAN’S 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


A 23-day tour conducted by Dr. Rowland Myers, lecturer and linguist, 
to Copenhagen, Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Yalta, overnight Black Sea 
voyage to Odessa and ending with four days in Prague! 


Just $1,260 Complete—First Class All The Way! 


Send $100 Deposit to 


GUARDIAN EUROPEAN TOUR 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


July 28-Aug 20 


OR 3-3800 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HUMANISM 


‘This book has been called “readable and persuasive” (New York Times), 
“a philosophy of life in simple and honest terms” (The Survey), and “the 
best presentation of its subject in contemporary philosophy” (Journal of 
Philosophy). Vigorous and challenging, it traces the historical roots 
and development of naturalistic Humanism and offers this philosophy 
as a guide to richer and fuller living for modern man. 


4th Edition Cloth $2.50 Paperback $1.45 
THE ILLUSION 


OF IMMORTALITY 
With an introduction by JOHN DEWEY 


If a man die, shall he live again? The author gives a frank, brilliantly- 
written answer to this age-long question, and in so doing, “with admir- 
able clarity and simplicity marshals the evidence against the idea of 
‘personal survival after death” (New York Times). Scholars, theologians 
and general readers have acclaimed this book; John Dewey in his Intro- 
duction termed it “worthy of the serious attention of all thoughtful 
persons.” 

(3rd Edition Cloth $3.95 Paperback $1.65 


MAN ANSWERS DEATH 
An Anthology of Poetry 


More than 350 poems chosen with sensitive taste, offering a whole- 
hearted affirmation of life in terms of freedom, joy and beauty. “The 
best collection of its kind.” (Louis Untermeyer) 


2nd Edition Cloth only $4.50 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Desk N, 15 East 40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
WF ADF OIF IT OS” 


A HUMANIST | 
FUNERAL SERVICE 


A dignified and moving answer for those who find traditional funeral 
ceremonies unsatisfactory. “It is liturgy that is also literature.” 

(Rev. David Rhys Williams, Unitarian Minister) 
2nd Edition Paperback only $1.00 
HORIZON PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.. 
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Shirer’s history of Nazism 


N IMPORTANT by-product 

of the cold ar has been a 
studied campaign to suppress 
facts and popular understanding 
about Nazism. Although the 
Nazis and their anti-Comintern 
Axis brought about the most ap- 
palling catastrophe in human 
history, the cold-war require- 
ment has been for the U.S. to 
make common cause with freshly 
fumigated Nazis in Germany and 
fascist regimes and. elements 
elsewhere. Thus the last decade 
has buried the story of the 
concentration camps, the S5S., 
the German General Staff, etc. 


Along with the suppression 
has come a constant stream of 
German-written World War II 
histories, adventure stories, and 
self-serving autobiographies and 
“diaries,” as well as American- 
made movies glorifying, apologiz- 
ing for and disguising the guilt 
of the most heinous criminal op- 
eration the world has ever 
known. 


OW, even as the Cold War 

continues unabated, events 
have forced the issue out into 
the open again: the trial of Eich- 
mann in Israel; the rising pro- 
test against Hans Globke, author 
of the anti-Semitic Nuremberg 
Laws, as West Germany’s Secre- 
tary of State, and against the 


appointment of Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht Chief of Operations and 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Adolph Heusinger, as head of 
NATO’s Permanent Military 
Committee. 

The Swedish documentary 
film Mein Kampf is showing 
across the country. Stanley 
Kramer’s Judgment at Nurem- 
berg promises to be one of the 
film events of 1961. And famed 
Berlin CBS radio correspondent 
of the 1930s, William L. Shirer, 
has written a massive book, The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 
—A History of Nazi Germany* 
which is to be made into a mo- 
tion picture by M-G-M. 


Shirer’s Look is at once mag- 
nificent and disappointing. 


It is magnificent in its report- 
ing and for its research into the 
vast treasure of documents that 
became availaole from Germany 
after World War II. Shirer la- 
bored for six years on this moun- 
tain of matarial, and he has re- 
created illuminating and excit- 
ing episodes of Nazi history. 


Here is the detailed story of 
the early struggle for power of 
the Nazi Party, the inner con- 
flicts and purges, the diplomatic 
history of the Munich Pact and 
the road to war. World War I 
is described in fascinating de- 





NEW 


YORK 





NATIONALISM, 
and the UNITED STATES 


One Minute to 12! 
Principal Speakers: 
*JAMES BALDWIN, Author 
"GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN" 


*JAMES HIGGINS, Editor 
“GAZETTE & DAILY," York, Pa. 


*JOHN O. KILLENS, Author 


“THEN WE HEARD THE THUNDER" 
“YOUNG BLOOD "' 


TOMORROW" 


Martinique Hotel 


Auspices: 





*VUSUMSI MAKE, Representative 
SOUTH AFRICA UNITED FRONT 


*WILLIAM WORTHY, Reporter 
FOR THE AFRO-AMER. NEWSPAPERS 


32nd St. & B’Way, N.Y.C. 


LIBERATION COMMITTEE FOR AFRICA 
P.O. Box 303, Cathedral Station, New York 25 
Daniel H. Watts, Chairman 


COLONIALISM 


“ODDS AGAINST 


Fri, June 2 
8:30 p.m. 


Contribution $1 


tail from “inside Nazi Germany.” 
All this has been told before, 
but nowhere with such close at- 
tention to the facts and sense of 
immediacy. Any reader of Shir- 
er’s book will be greatly enriched 
in historic detail. 


UT the book is disappoint- 

ing because Shirer fails to 
focus sharply on the basic truth 
about the rise of Nazi-fascism 
in Germany. Whatever the com- 
plexities, th2 variations — and 
even the seeming contradictions 
—Nazism and Hitler came to 
power as the instruments of 
German monopoly capitalism 
against the rising power of the 
socialist working class in a time 
of crisis. Furthermore the anti- 
Comintern Axis and its appease- 
ment by Western “democracies” 
were based on fear and hatred 
of the Soviet Union. ‘These were 
the root causes of World War 
Il. Any adequate study of Na- 
zism must clarify and develop 
this basic theme. Shirer is re- 
luctant to do so. 


There is less clarity and un- 
derstanding about the rise of 
Nazi power in this book than in 
the pre-war classics: Frederick 
L. Schuman's The Nazi Dictator- 
ship (1935) and Robert A. Bra- 
dy’s The Spirit and Structure of 
German Fascism (1937). The 
reader who understands the es- 
sence of fascism will find sig- 
nificant corroboration in Shir- 
er’s array and facts. But he has 
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“a monumental study of 
what it has meant to be 
a Negro in the United 
States from 1870 to the 
present” 


THE BLACK FLAME 


A trilogy by 
W. E. B. Du Bois 


N A VAST canvas span- 

ning a century of strug- 
gle and change, Dr. Du Bois, 
widely regarded as the dean 
of American letters, has de- 
picted the Negro’s march to 
freedom. Across the stage of 
this massive trilogy move such 
figures as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Booker ‘T. Washington, Tom 
Watson, Oswald Garrison Vil- 


lard, Florence Kelley, Joel 
Spingarn, John Haynes 
Holmes, Harry Hopkins, 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
George Washington Carver, 
Stephen Wise, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Alger Hiss, Paul Robe- 
son, Ben Davis, Jomo Kenyat- 
ta, Kwame Nkrumah and 
many, many more. 


ECAUSE Dr: Bu Bois’ own 
life — approaching his 
94th year — has been the life 
not merely of a witness and 
observer but of an active par- 
ticipant and militant leader, 
and because it dramatically 
mirrors the historic events 
described, there is never any 
deviation from his central 
theme—the invincible sweep 
and drive of the heroic, stub- 
born, many-sided struggle of 
the Negro people for full 
equality. 
1—THE ORDEAL OF MANSART $3.50 
2—MANSART BUILDS A 
SCHOOL 


S—WORLDS OF COLOR ............. $1.50 


All Three Vols. Boxed—$10 
At your local bookstore or 


Mainstream Publishers 
832 Broadway New York 3,N.Y. 
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Arndt in Neues Deutschland, Berlin 


Globke: “It’s really wonderful the way he said it—‘There are 
“no longer any Nazis’.. .” 


to relate them himself. 


There is a lack of balance in 
the book. In its 1,143 pages, on- 
ly 187 are given to the period 
before Hitler came to power in 
1933. There is almost no material 
on the divisions that paralyzed 
the German working class. The 
decisive conflict of the Commu- 
nist and Social Democratic Par- 
ties is not clarified. There is no 
revealing account of the failure 
of German democracy, which 
was @ crucial factor in the rise 
of the Third Reich. The role of 
German industrialists and bank- 
ers in Hitler’s rise is well docu- 
mented, but without adequate 
emphasis, and almost as an in- 
teresting footnote. 


LMOST 300 pages are given 

to the diplomatic history of 
1938-39, to Austria, Munich and 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact. This is a 
rewarding section, rich in source 
material, quotations, and intim- 
ate personal observation. One 
gets an overwnelming picture of 
the Britisn-French-Polish re- 
sponsibility for the failure of 
negotiations with the Soviet Un- 
jon for joint action against Hit- 
ler. In a footnote (p. 535) Shirer 
reports that Stalin had kept 
open the door to agreement with 
the West against Hitler, and 


had not desided upon the Nazi- _ 


Soviet Non-Aggression Pact un- 
til Aug. 19, 1939, just four days 
before it was signed. 


Yet white Shirer quotes 
Churchill as describing the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact as “realistic in a high 
degree,” and admirably recounts 
the facts to justify this evalua- 
tion, he contradicts his own evi- 
dence with a typical concluding 
reference to the pact: “In a 
shoddy deal with Nazi Germany, 
Stalin had given the signal for 
the commencement of a war...” 
Shirer also fails to understand 
or describe the forces inside 
France and Britain which led to 
Munich. He refers to “the bank- 
ruptcy of Anglo-French diplo- 
macy, which had faltered and 
tottered whenever Hitler made a 
move .. .”, but he does not say 
why this occurred. Chamberlain 
appears weak, even stupid; Lav- 
al evil. But there is no mention 
of the Cliveden set in Britain, 
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NEW BOOKS at 
Jefferson Bookshop 


100 E. 16th St. New York 3 


1—FREEDOMWAYS—A quarterly re- 
view of the Negro freedom move- 
ment, Shirley Graham, editor. 
$1 (plus 100 postage) 


2—AMERICAN LABOR — WHICH 
WAY?, by George Morris. Deals 
comprehensively with the key is- 
sues confronting labor today. Pa- 
per $1.75; Cloth $2.58 (15e postage) 
3—WORLDS OF COLOR, by WEB. 
Du great 


Bela, 3rd book of 
historical trilogy. §4.50 











or of the dominating rightest 
forces in France all sympathetic 
to Hitler and advocates of a cru- 
sade against the Soviet Union. 
How then understand Munich 
and the road to World War II? 


ACKING a rational, cohesive 

theoretical framework, all 
the facts in the world fail to 
gain meaning. Indeed, under such 
limitations, one may drown in 
facts. The limitations also lead 
to undue emphasis on subjective 
factors. 


Unless Nazism is clearly seen 
as an anti-democratic move of 
capitalist puwer against the 
democratic power of the working 
class, as a move of aggressive 
international imperialism against 
the socialist world, people can- 
not learn the vital lesson of this 
horrible chapter of history. 
Worse, the concentration camps, 
Munich and all the horrors of 
Nazism can be turned to the 
service of today’s reactionary 
forces. Two current illustra- 
tions: 

@® Speaking in Manila on 
April 3 to the Asian People’s 
Anti-Commurist League, Sen. 
Thomas E. Dodd (D-Conn.) 
warned against repeating the 
errors of the appeasement of 
Hitler at Munich by following a 
policy of co-existence and lack 
of willingness to fight the Soviet 
Union; 

® Columnist Constantine~ 
Brown (Weshington Evening 
Star, May 4 1961) warned 
against nexotiating with 
Moscow, for “the lesson of Hit- 
ler is still before us. Certainly 
Nikita Khrushchev is fully as 
capable, and as powerful, as the 
Nazi megalomaniac whose sin- 
gle distorted mind plunged the 
world into the maelstrom of 
World War Ii.” 

Twenty-four years ago, Rob- 
srt Brady in his Spirit and Struc- 
ture of German Fascism wrote: 


“The importance of an under- 
standing of German fascism does 
not end here. Far more vital for 
the future of all the nations and 
civilizations cf the world is re- 
alization that exactly the same 
forces which hoisted the Nazis 
to the helm in Germany are af 
work in all other countries at the 
present time and that, for better 
or for worse, there is no possibil- 
ity of avoidiag the issues which 
those forces present for decision 
to every man and woman who 
votes, or thinks, or acts.” 

I wish tha: Shirer’s book, rich 
as it is in exciting and revealing 
facts, had more sharply met the 
need, as vital in 1961 as it was 
in 1937, of truly understanding 
fascism. —Russ Nixon 


*THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH, A His- 
tory of Nazi Germany, by 
William L. Shirer. Stmon 
and Schuster. 1,143 pp. $1 0. 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


RESORTS 





Pete 


Seeger 


On the “Guardian Boat Ride! 
Thursday, June 22, 7-10:30 P.M. 


The good ship S.S. NATIONAL GUARDIAN will put to sea 
again. Thurs. Eve., June 22. You’ll sail round the island and up 
the Hudson under the stars, to the rollicking songs of PETE 
SEEGER. Make your reservations now! Refreshments aboard, 


or bring your own. 
Adults $3.50 Under 12 $2.50 


GUARDIAN BOAT RIDE OR 3-3800 


197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


.. thekets at $...000.... 








Please send me .................... 


and ............... tickets at $ Enclosed, $............ 


ADDRESS 


RAEN ssassssesuasseads ZONE ............ STATE ...... 





1000 


Tropical 
Suits 


$50-55 Suits 
just $10-15! 


HARRY has just received 1,000 
superb wash ’n wear tropical 
suits, some with slight imperfec- 
tions that even your wife or best 
girl wouldn’t notice. Every’ one is 
yours for $10-15! All sizes, all 
colors, ivy-league 3 - button 
styles, mohair, dacron-wool, you 
name it we've ‘got it. 


Come in now for 
the best choice 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
New York City 
GR 17-9183 
Alterations Free 








PICKET FOR 


Francisco Molina 


WHEN? Fri., May 26, 9:30 to 12noon 
WHERE: Before Court Building 


100 Centre St. (Worth St., Lex. IRT, City Hall, BMT) 
Molina is being sentenced on a 
frame-up conviction of 2nd de- 
gree murder. He needs your 


help. Come and picket with us. 
AUSPICES: Francisco Molina Defense Comm. 


Open till 7 P.M. 
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PICNIC! 


© Swimming e Prizes 


@ Entertainment 
GUEST SPEAKER 


RICHARD GIBSON 


Sec., Nat. FPCC 
HALLINAN ESTATE 
Ross, California 


VINCENT 
HALLINAN 


just back from a 
tour of the Far East 


speaks on 
American Military & 
Economic Penetration 
of the Far East 
FRI, JUNE2 8 P.M. 


Bring your lunch or 
buy your munch 


Auspices: San Francisco Bay 





Sunday, June 4—10 to 6 


Area Fair Play for Cuba Comm. 
Box 2615—San Francisco, Calif. 








150 Golden Gate Ave. $1 


Auspices: Friends of the LOS ANGELES 





NATIONAL GUARDIAN. 





For information or tickets 
write or call: 


MARGARET DRIGGS 


333-A 7th Ave., $.F. 18 
Phone: SK 2-5988 





LOS ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


Buite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


mi SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
rh Free—1 hr., Pershing &q. Gar. 


610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 








INSURANCE 


for honest, 
competent counsel 
oh ALL your needs 


consult 


BEN KARR 


ALBERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 











HAND HEWN Wooden 
Salad Bowls from Mexico 
At the Most Reasonable 
Prices in Town 










You Get So 
Much For se 


Bites : 





F na Ave. So. ti W. 4th hb 
847 Lex Ave. Midtown Man. 
W. 137, Rt 4, Paramus, N. J. 

Hours: 10-10 WA 9-2666 





& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING @ RELIABLE 
‘ EFFICIENT @ STORAGE 
13 E. Wtb St. a 
near 3rd Av GR y 24573 





RR A NON 
FRANK GIARAMITA 





4 Week Course 4 


CONCERTINA 
$50 Course LESSONS PLUS 
includes CONCERTINA 


(A NEW CONCERTINA IS YOURS) 


MATUSEWITCH ASSOCIATES 
1697 B’way (53 St.).. CE 17-0919 








Camp Midvale Announces 


An Exciting Summer Program Commencing 
With a Gala 4-day Decoration Day Weekend! 


Fun, excitement and good living at nature’s 
doorstep—a big, four-day weekend featuring: 


@ William Shore in a program of musical entertainment. 


@ PLUS a night of folk dancing, a film festival and a 
children’s program. 


ADULTS $7 A DAY CHILDREN $4.75 


For information & reservations, write or call— 
CAMP MIDVALE, Wanaque, N.}. (Dial 1-1) TE 5-2160 











MAPLE VILLA 


BUNGALOW COLONY 
PLATTEKILL, N. Y. 


‘Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley.’ 
A summer community with a full 
time supervised day camp on 75 acres 
of fruit land, only about an hour 
from N.Y.C. via Thruway to New- 
burgh. — Completely furnished with 
modern facilities. Two filtered swim- 
ming pools, a)] sports, fishing, danc- 
ing, TV, children’s playgrounds, 
lakes & boating. Teen-age program. 
Write for brochure. 


MAPLE VILLA, R.F.D. No. 3, 
Wallkill, N.Y. 


or Telephone Newburgh: JO 1-0848 
N.Y¥.C. — HY 7-4929 or BU 2-2134 








HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 


“The Best Location 

For Your Vacation” 
Modern Hotel, redecorated and 
improved. All sports — rowing, 
fishing, swimming, lake on prem- 
ises, folk dancing, other enter- 
tainment. —- SPECIAL: MAY & 
JUNE: $36 per week and up. 
DECORATION DAY WEEKEND, 
$28 and up. 

Call Livingston Manor 
194 or 195 








Decoration Day Weekend 


Lodge 

Full staff, tennis 

tournament — free 

weekend to win- 

ner. Social, folk & 

square dancing. — 
Painting, all sports, golf, fish- 
ing. Low June rate. European 
Plan if desired for economy. 
Call DE 2-4578 or ELLEN- 


It was a day 
for swimming 


The sun shone beautifully on 
our Sixth Annual Open House 
last Sunday. Over 100 friends 
of Chaits played tennis, swam, 
boated, greeted old friends, 
took in nature’s splendor... 
it was a day we'll long re- 
member. 

Our finest winter season ... 
our finest Faster-Passover... 
we’re looking forward to the 
best summer ever. If you 
haven’t gotten around to mak- 
ing your reservation, don’t 
delay. (Get a headlock on 
your boss and hold on until he 
comes ap with the vacation 
schedule!) In 1960 and 1959 
we were 60 percent reserved 
by June J. So to be sure of 
the room you want at the time 
you want it. write now if you 
possibly can. 


Decoration Day 


Despite all the gala improve- 
ments and additions (filtered 
swimming pool, air-condition- 
ed building, et al.) you’ll find 
Chaits’ low, low rates a de- 
light. June rates, too, are ap- 
petizingly low. C’mon_ up! 
You'll meet old friends, make 
wonderful new ones. 


CHAITS HOTEL 


Accord 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 7373 














VILLE 502. 


IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 
330 S. Wells Street Chicago 


HArrison 7-549 





‘NO INTERVENTION 


IN CUBA’ MEETING 
Thurs., June 8 8 p.m. 


Cariton Terr., 100th & B’way 
Ontstanding speakers, other inter- 
esting features. West Side Comm. for 
Friendly Relations with Cuba. 
Adm. 0c 








JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


suto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 565-3826 
709 Broadway, N.Y¥.C. 3. (iith 8t.) 











Friday, June 9, 8 p.m, 





UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 
CORLISS LAMONT speaks on his 


“ADVENTURES IN CIVIL LIBERTIES" 
Questions 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 W. Sth $. Los Angeles 


Donation $1. 





CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 





FIRE - HEALTH 
330 S. WELLS STREET 











Guardian. Buying Service 
Saves you $$$—See the 
Bargains on Page 12 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Bay Area Guardian Angels 





Join the Guardian Week End 


at Camp Monte Toyon, June 16-18 
Deadline for Reservations—June 10 


Beautiful Camp Monte Toyon (deep in the redwoods, 7 miles east of 
Santa Cruz) will be yours the week end-of June 16-18! An exhilar- 
ating program of music, good food, sports, discussion and relaxation 
has been arranged, among friends you'll enjoy. 


Plus a Sparkling Weekend Program 


Community Sing ¢ African Program ¢ Panel Discussion 
e Yank Levine and his All-Star Company 
SPECIAL: Vivian Hallinan, recently returned from the 

Far East, will speak on “The Far East and Cuba.” 


Adults $12.50 Students $10 Under 12 $6 
4 For reservations phone or write— 


MARGARET DRIGGS, 333A 7th Ave., S.F. 18 (SK 2-5988) 
(East Bay) LEE COE, 840 Delaware, Berkeley 10 (TH 3-4382) 
EARN YOUR WAY—Join the Guardian’s Sub Drive! One 
third of all the money you turn in before June 16 will ap- 
ply to the cost of your Guardian week end! 
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Picnic, swimming, entertainment, prizes | 


at HALLINAN ESTATE, ROSS, CALIF. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 4, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
“Bring your lunch, buy your munch.” 
Guest speaker: Richard Gibson, Natl. 
Secy., FPCC. Benefit: S.F. Bay Area, 
Fair Piay for Cuba Comm. . 





LOS ANGELES 


11TH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
OF NATIONALITIES 
SUNDAY, JUNE 11 — FROM 10 A.M. 
A Jubilant Cultural Event, reflecting the 
Musio, Dance, Song and Food of many 
nationalities and featuring— 
@ Armenian Song & Dance Ensemble 
e@ Folk and Square Dancing 
@ El Grupe Orendein, Authentic 
Mexican Dancers in Native Costume 
@ Chuy Lopez, Orig. Mexican Orch, 
@ Russian Chorus 
@ Foods of all nationalities—Arme- 
nian Shishkebab, Yugoslav Bar-B- 
Que Lamb, Jewish Gefilte Fish, Mexi- 
can Tacos, Enchiladas, Raspados, ete. 
Sponsored by the L.A. Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born. 
Admission 75c Under 12 FREE 
AMERICAN-CROATION HALL 
330 South Ford Blvd. Los Angeles 








A GUARDIAN EVENING AT THE ASH- 
GROVE with ORANIM ZABAR, celebrat- 
ed Israeli Musical Group featuring famed 
GEULA GILL. Also LEN WEINRIB of 
the BILLY BARNES REVUE & the 
BILLY BARNES PEOPLE. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 17—8 p.m. 

Only $2. Send check for reservations to 
Jack Fox, 5167 Pickford St., 19. 

Phone WE 3-0114. Please order early. 
Enclose stamped, addressed envelope. 





DINNER, RECEPTION, Musicale, ‘The 
Song Of Freedom” in honor of Mrs. 
SOPHIE DAVIDSON. ; 

Special Guest: Mrs. Rose Sobell 
SUN., JUNE 18, at First Unitarian 
Church, Channing Hall. Dinner $2.50 
For reservations call WEbster 9-6727 

Ausp: L.A. Sobell Committee: , 





R. I. NIGHTS! 
MOISEYEY DANCE COMPANY 
, JUNE 24th 
For tieket’ information, call 
WEbster 8-7195 
AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
140 N. La Brea 
‘(Open Thurs. Eves.) 





BOSTON 


BOSTON COMM. for DISARMAMENT & 
PEACE presents DR. LINUS PAULING 
on “The Goal of General & Complete 
Disarmament—The Alternative to Mega- 
Sacrifice.” 
SAT., JUNE 3rd, 8 p.m. 
Jordan Hall, Huntington Ave. (corner 
Gainsboro St.) 
Adm. $1. — - No reserved seats 





TOURS 





LOW-COST 


TOURS 
to the 
SOVIET UNION 


(with extensions to all European 
countries, the Near East and 
round-the-world) 


REGULAR DEPARTURES 
WE OBTAIN VISAS 


e 5 DAYS MOSCOW ....$ 86 
@ 11-DAY Air-Bus Tour 
Moscow-Yalta and stops 
OM FORO) crcccccccvece from $173 
@ 14 DAYS (Moscow-Leningrad- 
Kiev-Yalta-Moscow) ..from $244 
@ 18 DAYS (Moscow-Stalingrad- 
Rostov-Don-Sochi-Kiev- 
| re from $316 

















Rest Tours at Black and Baltic 
Sea resorts (Yalta, Sechi and 
errr from $6 daily 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50¢ a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion.’ 


Copy deadline Monday. before 
‘publication. Please sehd payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York. 9, N.Y. 











NEW YORK 


TOURISTS 
TOURISTS GOING WEST! 
See Cedar Breaks,- Grand, Bryce Zion 


& Glen Canyons. Gen. Holdridge Minute 
Men, Apt. 24, | ts “South, St. George, 
; -\ 





Utah. 





RESORTS 
Yes, SPRING ts inviting you 
, to the “HILLBERG FARM’— 
Reserve for SUMMER 
Phones: Kerbonkson 8008-W 
Kerhongson, N.Y. 











PETE SEEGER on the Guardian Boat- 
ride—Thursday, 7 p.m., June 22. 
$3.50 ever 12. — $2.50 under. Call or 
write: Guardian, 197 E. 4th St. OR 3-3800 


Come to the HUNGARIAN SPRING FES- 
TIVAL. SUNDAY, MAY 28, at ZACH’S 
PARK & CASINO, 1118 HAVEMEYER 
AVE., Bronx. Take IRT Pelham Bay 
Line to Castle Hill Ave. Sta. Walk East. 
Hungarian food, homemade cakes, ‘lots 
of fun, Hungartan music.. Adm. .75c 
AUSP: HUNGARIAN PRESS COMM 











osm, eentettons & the U.S, 
RIDAY, JUNE 2, 8:30 p.m. 
HOTEL MARTINIQUE, “32 nd & B'way 
akers: 

@ James Balawin, author 

@ James Higgins, editor 

@ John O. Killens, author 

@ William Worthy, correspondent 
Cont. $1. LIBERATION. COMM. FOR 
AFRICA, P.O. Box 303, Cathedral Sta., 
New York 25, N.Y. 





EAT NOW, PLAY LATER or - Vice Versa 
at 7th ANNUAL ALL-NATIONS PICNIC, 
American Comm. for Protection of For- 
eign Born, SUNDAY, June 25, — Camp 
Midvale, N.J. 





WED., THURS., FRI, MAY 24, 25, 28 
The beautiful ‘and tender Soviet film, 
THE CRANES ARE FLYING, plus 
LAND OF THE PHARAOHS | 
WED., MAY 31, THURS., FRI., June 1, 3 
LULLABY, a new Soviet film, plus 


BLAZING A COSMOS TRAIL, with Yuri. 


Gagarin. AMERICAN THEATER, 237 
3rd St., (bet. Aves. B&C) 

Adm.—. %5¢e.—CA 8-6875 
SPRING STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 


& PICNIC 
SUNDAY, JUNE 11, — Noon to 5 p.m. 
Croton Park Colony — Norma’s Grounds 


FOOD & ENTERTAINMENT. Take Saw 
Mill River P’kway or Bronx River P’kway 
to Hawthorne Circle. Then Taconic State 
to Route 202. Left on Rte. 202 about 
214 miles to AMERICAN service station 
c# your left. Turn left in front of serv- 
ice station and take next possible left, 
straight up hill. Adm. $1. Children under 
12, 50 cents 

AUBP: SOBELL COMM. — AL 4- 064 - 


20TH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
SAT., MAY 27 — 7 P.M. 
Polonia Club, 201 Second Ave., 
bet. 12th & 13th Sts. Dr. Aptheker will 
speak on News in Africa. Piano rendi- 
tions by a young artist. Excellent food 
Ausp: The © German American— Adm. $2.50 


PHILADELPHIA om 


HEAR ROLFRT F. WILLIAMS, 
Pres., Union County, N.C., NAACP 
speak on CUBA. Rally at 
TOWN HALL, BROAD & RACE STS 
SUNDAY MAY 28 8:30 P.M. 
Don. $1. Ausp: Tair Play for Cuba Com 








Vacation on the farm. Relax on 100 beau- 
tiful acres, lake, or premises, wholesome 
food in abundance. Animals for the chil- 
dren. Perfect for families. Meet 30 other 
nice people. Adults $40; children $25 per 
week. ¥. SCHWARTZ, SPRING MOUN- 
TAIN HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
PHONE: JEFFERSONVILLE 290. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS — Timms Lodge 
clean, quiet little place’ for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports é& re¢reation. For info ma- 
tion; Write, Mrs. J, Timms,, Box '135 
Wentworth, N.H. , Tel.: ROckwell 4-2544. 


BRIEHL’S, 'WALLKILL, fh ae 
2 hours from, NYC via Thruway. Scenic 
country. Informul atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout stocked lake, Free Boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor 
games Folder. 1WINBROOK 5-2214, 


LINDEN TREE VEGETARIAN RESORT 
for better health. Fat-free, salt-free, 
delicious foods. Learn how to Hive. 
MODERATE . RATES. Write Box 322, 
Spring Valley, N. ¥. Tel. Elmwood 6-1359 


HOLIDAY IN CANADA 
Rustic cabins, fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, beautiful scenery. Write’ for in- 
Prt reo LAMB’S CAMP, LACLU, O: 
CANADA 














SUMMER RENTALS 


“A Colony. Fit for You” on Route. 17, 
Exit 112—Now you can select a 2 or 
3-room bungalow. Day Camp. Folk danc- 
ing instruction, other cultural activi- 
ties. Tennis, sviraming, all sport facil- 
ities. N.Y.C. phone: NI 5-0682 or Wood- 
ridge 835. Mirth Colony,—Mountaindale, 
New York. 








Louis Lipkin, Country residence,. Croton 
Park Colony, Croton Av., Peekskill. Beau- 
tiful bungalows; with all improvements 
Jow.. rental... Integrated community. Call 
Peekskill 9-1072. 





MEYERS FARM—DUTCHESS co. 
Modern 214-room bungalows & apts., 
screened porches. Swimming, recreation 
Reasonable. Off Taconic P’kway. Left 
turn, D 18, Pumpkin Lane, CLINTON 
CORNERS, N. ¥. Phone: CO 6-3481. 





HOUSEKEEPING ROOMS FROM $150 
FOR SEASON. 
P.O. BOX 322, Spring Valley, N.Y. 
Phone: ELmwood 6-1359 





MODERN BUNGALOWS AND APART- 
MENTS. Swimming, boating, recreation 
hall: Reasonable. Kerhonkson, N. 
HALPERN’S BUNGALOWS, Phone: Ker- 
honkson 3412, or SP 9-7164, NYC. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your needs and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Ca:nping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.¥. 25—AC 2-2721 











DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures’ by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to Nationai 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RELIABLE WATCH REPAIR SHOP 
“We Live Up To Our Name” 
Jewelry & Watches 
I. Jacobson 548 Clement St. 




















SPARTACUS BOOKSTORE 
Socialist & Labor Books & Periodicals 
COMPLETE BOOK SERVICE 
2331 Market St. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4661 
Miscount to Guardian readers. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 











Write for free booklet 61N 


arrenge 


We 
ALL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRAVEL 
cas ton tours 
1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, &® 
Ploze 7.9598 











RESORTS 


SAVE WITH PAPERBACKS 
11,000 titles 200 publishers 
Every subject. Mail 25c for 132-page 
catalog. PAPERBACKS, BOX 2062, VEN- 
ICE, CALIF 


Read, “A NEW LOOK AT CUBA: THE 
CHALLENGE TO KENNEDY” by Jesse 
Gordor. & Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, 
U.S. Army (ret.). Bend 10c for copy to 
Box CC, National Guardian, 197 E. 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y 











private lake, protected. 








Only Several Rental Units Left! 
GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY, Goldens Bridge, N.Y. 


Progressive and cultural program for adults, including dance, drama, arts 
and crafts, and chorus groups. Sat. evening professional programs. 8-acre 


DAY CAMP — NURSERY — TEEN PROGRAM 
Easy Commuting: 1-hr. to N.¥.C. by car; 1%4-hrs. to Grand Central. Direc- 
tions: Take Saw Mill River Parkway to Goldens Bridge, turn right on Route 
138 for 4% mile. Rental Agent at lake each Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

FOR INFORMATION ‘CALL: OL 2-1990 








BUNGALOW FOR SALE 


WOODSTOCK, N.Y.—Bungalow for ‘sale 
All conveniences, fireplace, 2 bedrooms, 
living room, enclosed porch, winter 
sports area, fishing. Reasonable. $6,000. 
Call after 5 p.m. UN 4-2899 (NYC). 








SALE OR LEASE 


BOARDING HOUSE, Spring Valley, N.Y. 
P. O. Box 322, Phone:*> ELmwood 6-1359. 








NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
avoove carload cost. Prices as low us 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
«th Av. (near I4th St.) GR 3-7818 
hour free parking. 














LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





‘ MANY SPECIALS & 

BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on all 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN'S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.! 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in . coed Bavarian 


hina 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERS, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette avaiable. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. W-ite ae brochure ‘or 
call OREGON 17-0100 





ao + 
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HE PORTLAND, ORE., CITY COUNCIL, by a vote of 5 to 0, 

denied a permit to Freedom Center, \Inc., to solicié $80,000 from 
the public for its crusade against “communism.” Commissioner 
Stanley W. Earl, a former union official, led the opposition in a 
hearing that was carried on television. The groups had been denied 
a permit previously, when it was known as Freedom Crusade Inter- 
national. The council thought that some persons might mistake 
the group for Crusade for Freedom. It was also dismayed that 
$50,000 of the funds were to be used to build a home for the group’s 


leader, Walter Russ, and his family . 


. . A woman in Visalia, 


Calif., called the city planning commission to ask if she needed a 
building permit to construct a fallout shelter. She was told by Wilma 
Olson: “Yes, you’re supposed to for ary structure with a valuation 
of $20 or more.” The woman answered: “Oh, the heck with it. Let 
the Russians get me.” ... British War Minister John Profumo de- 
scribed the security officers who confiscated a candy model of Brit- 
ain’s atomic submarine Dreadnaught as “unduly zealous.” ,The 
model was to be eaten at an Admiralty party . . . When members 
of an Oklahoma Baptist U. photography class was on a field trip 
with their instructor at the Rock Island depot, they snapped pic- 
tures of a moving train. Moments later the students were sur- 
rounded by police and taken to headquarters. They learned that 
they had just photographed a train carrying atomic materials. 


HE U.S. COURT OF APPEALS in Washington, on May 11, held 


that airline pilots are not required 


London Evening Standard 
“I’m beginning to think the court is 
prejudiced.” 





to warn passengers to fasten 
their teacups. The rul- 
ing came in a suit by 
Fannie Lazarus, who 
said that Eastern Air 
Lines was to blame 
$25,000 worth for the 
scalding she _ received 
when her teacup was 
upset as the pilot made 
a steep turn. Judge Al- 
exander Holtzoff held 
that dipping “is part of 
airplane travel.” .... 
Mrs, Faye Seale of 
Houston, Tex., said she 
was going to complain 
to the school board 
over the inclusion of a 
book on the writings of 
Plato in the library of 
a junior high school 


her son attends. Mrs. Seale said she obiected to Plato’s proposals 
for communal mating, free love and mixed gymnastic classes for 
unclad boys and girls. “I can’t help but believe this is one reason 


we have so many sex maniacs walking around,” she said . 


.. James 


Crimmins, owner of a supermarket in Trumansburg, N.Y., wanted 
to prove that “people will buy anything if it is presented to them 
right.” So he took 35 quart bottles, filled them with tap water and 
pasted typed labels on them: “Instant Water—just add hot coffee.” 
He tagged the bottles at 85 cents. He scld five bottles in one day. 
Crimmins reported: “One woman bought a bottle and asked me 


what kind of coffee I recommended to use with the ‘instant water. 


xo 


The Republican National Committee handed out its own 
“Oscar awards” to leading Democrats. It gave “supporting actor” 
Oscars to Lyndon Johnson for “Suddenly Last Summer” and to 
Hubert Humphrey for “Gone With the Wind.” 


—Robert E. Light 





INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 








SERVICES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
Investments, Insurance, Up to Date 
Programming 
Jack Dworkin 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 





MU 2-7200 








IF TIRED OF MAPLE, WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. Refinishing, Polishing, Repairing 
furniture in. your “——. FREE ESTI- 
MATE. Call evenings IN 9-6827. 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guacenton. — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA. 9-0813 
HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 

Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub 





IN 1-7459 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience j 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 — 

on any moving problem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance, 
We buy and sel] new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serve 
fce any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates gwen.—Economical—PSC 859. 














UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS —done iu 
gour home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraterna: attention. Hy 8-788. 





BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
3pring & Summer Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
ONIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd, Bronz 63, N.¥ 
CY 8-0420 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession« 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 





RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 7168 
CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - + STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. ; 

645 Allerton Av. 


Phones: OL 2-6795 and’ 2-9033 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS: If they are in need of remod- 
eling or repair, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Ave., OR 65-7773. 
You can also get good buys at $$ savings. 


MAILING, PHUTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING t 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 





AL 5-8160 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVI? 


GUARDIAN 
=JUR 4 te 
SERVICE 


PETE SEEGER SPECIALS 


FOR the first time in Guardian Buying Service history we 
can offer PETE SEEGER RECORDS at a reduced price, 
plus the new PETE SEEGER SONGBOOK. Two 12’, one 10” 
plus the songbook for only $10! This bargain is good through 
the month of JUNE only. 


12” RECORDS 


FA 2319—AMERICAN BALLADS (with 
album booklet containing the text of 
all songs) by Pete Seeger. Includes: 
Pretty Polly, The Three Butchers, John 
Henry, Jay Gould's Daughter, Gypsy 
Davy, St. James Hospital, Jesse James, 
Barbara Allen, etc. 


FA 2452—WITH VOICES ee WE 

SING—Pete Seeger |! 
in Deep Blue Sea, Chanaeeh, Gene Bo- 
nita Bandera, Didn’t Old John, Michael 
Row The Boat, Senzenina, Wimoweh, 
Wasn't That a Time, etc. 





THE ORIGINAL 


TALKING UNION 


with the Almanac Singers 


& other UNION SONGS 


with Pete Seeger and Chorus 


FA 2320—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 
LADS (Vol. 1): Down in the Valley, Mary 
Don’t You Weep:. The Blue Tail Fly, 
Yankee Doodle, Buffalo Gals, So Long, 
It's Been Good To Know You, Skip To 
My Lou, The Wreck of the Old ‘97, Old 
Dan Tucker, Frankie and Johnny, On 
Top of Old Smoky, etc. 


FA 2321I—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 
LADS (Vol. 2): Oh, Susanna. The Riddle 
Son, Sally Ann, Shenandoah, Midnight 
Special, Careless Love, Poor Boy, Black 
Is the Color, The Water Is Wide, The 
Fox, The Keeper. etc 


FA 2322—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 

LADS ‘Vol. 3): John Brown's Body, Girl 

I Left Behind Me, Mary Don't You Weep, 

St. Louis Blues, Swanee River, Camp- 

town Races, Swing Low, Good Night FA 5285—THE ORIGINAL TALKING 

Irene, Dink’s Song, etc. UNION with the Almanac Singers, and 
55 Other Union Songs with Pete Seeger 

UH 5251—AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BAL- nq Chorus (Notes by Philip Foner). 

LADS—Songs include: Peg and Awl, The Qne of the great albums of the Thirties 

Blind Fiddler, Eight-Hour Day, Hard featuring such classics as: Get Thee 

Times in the Mill, Casey Jones, Fare Y€  ehind Me Satan, Union Maid, Talking 

Well, The Death of Harry Sims, etc. > < 


Union, Union Train, Which Side Are 
FA %412—PETE SEEGER and SONNY 


You On?, We Shall Not Be Moved, Solid- 
TERRY AT CARNEGIE HALL (recorded ®Tity Forever, Hold The Fort, etc. 
‘live’ 


at Carnegie Hall in 1957, with au- — f4  2439--NONESUCH—Seeger & Frank 
dience participation). Songs include: Hamilton, for harmonica, flute, recorder, 
Kum Ba Yah, Twelve Gates to the City, mandolin, guitar, banjo and voices. Rye- 
Pay Day at Coal Creek, Arkansas Trav- straw, Ragtime Annie, I Know My Love, 
eler, Reuben James, Study War No More, Lady Gay, Blues, Nonesuch. 
etc. (With album beoklet containing . ‘ 
texts and guitar and banjo chords by FA 24583—LOVE SONGS FOR FRIENDS 
Pete Seeger.) AND FOES—Seeger \“~ “oy bento 

and guitar. Open the or, ng Me 

FN 2501—GAZETTE—Topical songs and § tove song, Sally My Dear, Listen Mr. 
ballads sung by Pete Seeger, with 5- = pijno Autherine, The Hammer Song. 
string banjo snd 12-string guitar ac- , 


companiment, Sings include: Pretty Boy FN 2511 — HOOTENANNY TONIGHT — 
Floyd, Banks of Marble, TVA Song, Seeger, Sonny Terry, Leon Bibb, Betty 
Teacher's Blues, Ballad of Peace, Talk- Sanders, Earl Robinson, Bob and Louise 
ing Atom, Battle of Maxton Field, Doc- DeCormier, Elizabeth Knight, Jewish 
tor Freud, There Is Mean Things Hap- Young Folksingers. Mule Skinner, Blues, 
penin’ in This Land, etc. With complete Talking Union, Told My Captain, Dance 
illustrated text and notes. Me a Jig. 


FSS SS SSS SST SSSSSBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS STS SS Besse sy, 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item Amount 























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


No COD's. 


Name 

Address .. 

City .... » OMS occs. 
When ordering Items in color, always specify second color choice. 
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NEWSPAPER 


. Zone. 
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FN 2512—HOOTENANNY AT CARNEGIE 
HALL—Recorded “live” with Seeger, 
Hally Wood, Tony Kraber, Jerry Sil- 
verman, Will Greer, Rev. Cary Davis, 
others. Come and Go with Me, Kevin 
Barry, Blood on the Saddle. 


FC %7532—FOLK SONGS FOR YOUNG 
6 ag to My Lou, Blow the 
Man Down, Washer Lad, Motherless 
Child, Old Smoky, Could Be a Wonder- 
ful World, So Long. 
FA 2454—THE RAINBOW DESIGN — 
Traditional and contemporary songs as: 
The Dove, Colorado Trail, Step by Step, 
Joe Hill’s Will, Spanish Is a Loving 
Tongue. 
FA 2450—PETE SEEGER AT THE VIL- 
LAGE GATE—with Memphis Slim and 
Willie Dixon; recorded “live.” I’m On 
My Way, Hieland Laddie, Tina Singu. 
FS 3851—INDIAN SUMMER; original 
sound-track music from the film “In- 
dian Summer.’’ Composed and performed 
by Pete and Michael Seeger; Music from 
Venice Festival ist prize-winning film, 
“Horizontal Lines” by Pete Seeger. Orig- 
igan sound-track from ‘The Country 
Fiddle’ by Pete Seeger. 
FA 2045—GOOFING-OFFSUITE 
include: Cindy, Blue Skies, Duet 
Beethoven's ‘7th, Anitra’s Dance, 
Liza Ann, 


10” RECORDS 


FA 2003—DARLING COREY—Songs in- 
clude: John Riley, Devilish Mary, Crip- 
ple Creek, Come All Fair Maids, I Had 
a Wife. 

FA 2043—PETE SEEGER SAMPLER — 
I'm On My Way, Hush! Tara, Tara; 
Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho, Delia's 
Gone. 

FA-2175—FRONTIER BALLADS (vol. 1) 
—Songs include: Fare You Well, Erie 
Canal, Blow the Man Down, Sioux In- 
dians, Cowboy Yodel. 

FA 2176—FRONTIER BALLADS 
—Songs include: Ground 
Mountain Lake, Wouldn't 
Wayfaring Stranger, 
Holler. 

FW 6911I—FOLK SONGS OF FOUR CON- 
TINENTS—Sung by the Song Swappers, 
a double quartet directed by Seeger. 
Songs include: Silvy, The Greenland 
Whalers, Bimini Gal, Mi Caballo Blan- 
co, Oleanna. 


Songs 
from 
Oh! 


‘Vol. 2) 
Hog, Blue 
Hoe Corn, 
Mule in the Mine, 
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FC 7526—SONG AND PLAY TIME, with 
PETE SEEGER—Go in and Out the Win- 
dow, Here We Go Luby-Loo, She'll Be 
Coming ‘Round the Mountain, Skip to 
My Lou, Let Us Come In, This Land Is 
Your Land, etc. 17 songs. 12” LP. ..$3.75 
FC 7020—SCHOOL DAYS — (Songs to 
Grow On, Vol. II) A collection of Amer- 
ican folk songs for children, with Pete 
Seeger, Charity Bailey, Leadbelly, Adel- 
aide Van Way and Cisco Houston. Songs: 
Fire Down Below, Skip To My Lou, Cape 
Cod Chantey, Rock Island Line, By'm By, 
All the Pretty Horses, Go Tell Aunt 
Rhody, Grey Goose, Mary Wore a Red 
Dress. With text of songs. 10” LP ..$3.25 
FC7575—SLEEP-TIME—Songs and Sto- 
ries by PETE SEEGER; A delightful al- 
bum of stories and lullabys by the old 
master himself. Songs: Sam, The Whaler, 
Ablyoyo, Sweet Little Baby, Sweepy 
Sweepy, Where's My Pajamas, Green 
Grass Grows All Around and One Grain 
of Sand. With text. 12” LP 15 
FC 7001—AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN, sung by PETE SEEGER with 
banjo: All Around the Kitchen, Billy 
Barlow, Bought Me a Cat, Clap Your 
Hands, Jim Crack Corn, etc. 10” L.P. 

66:00.000:6660060000666608000C0s C88 $3.25 


GOOD BUYS 


MADRAS SPREADS — The same 
exciting cotton ‘‘throws’’ we of- 
fered last year, in colorful stripes 
of varying colors. This year we 
have the popular twin-bed size, 
72” x 108’, in three basic color 
combinations—predominantly _ blue, 
green or brown. . ONLY $6.25 


SKIRTS—ALL SILK NOIL 
Imported material. These are strip- 
ed skirts in subdued shades. Some 
have blue and varied grey stripes. 
Some grey with green and black 
stripes. They are practical for coun- 
try and sport wear. Washable. 


Special GBS price $4.75 


SPECTATOR 


Freedomways, welcome 


HE WORLD, writes W. E. B. Du Bois in the new quarterly Free- 

domways (of which more in a moment), regards us with amaze- 
ment. We assert leadership in a Free World. We champion Democe 
racy. “And for this we stage Little Rock, drive Negroes from the 
polls, chase black students with bloodhounds and throttle free 
speech. On top of this Africa arises and our FBI trains a ‘Peace 
Corps’ to guide it.” 

Reading through Freedomways amid last weekend’s alarums of 
the resumption of counterrevolution in the South and the unreadie 
ness of our revolutionary (right?) government to cope with it, was 
a most useful experience. 

By what abdication of authority, and why, nearly a hundred 
years after a bloody Civil War, is she South enabled still to deny 
the integration constitutionally mandated of it when the Union’s 
cause prevailed? 

“It was a contemptible transaction,” Dr, Du Bois writes. “If the 
Southern freedmen . . . could carry on the functions of the state, 
they could, if protected by military force and legal guardianship, 
restore the Southern states to their seats in Congress under such 
conditions as the victors laid down. This was done; and, instead of 
the anarchy and failure which the white South expected and the 
North was prepared to see, the South staggered to its feet; and 
what the leaders of the whites feared, was not the failure of these 
freedmen’s governments, but their increasing success, 

“They, therefore, offered the North, and especially its busi- 
ness leaders, a compromise. They would accept tariffs on imports 
; they would drop the demand tor payment of Southern war 
debts and for emancipated slaves. One thing they insisted on was 
complete control of labor and the <lisfranchisement of the freede 
men, and that they easily got from a complacent North, now on 
the way to immense wealth and power. 

“Calmly, the North withdrew military protection, winked at 
the mob violence of the Ku Klux Klan, and promised to let the 
freedmen be disfranchised with only token opposition. They even 
gave up control and oversight of Southern voting for federal offi- 
cials, This will destroy democracy, said some. Others answered: 
democracy is already dead.” 

(This happened when W. E. B. Du Bois was a knowledgeable 
lad just heading into his teens; and elsewhere in Freedomways his 
reconstruction since, as one of the topmost scholars of his race and 
the nation, of the deliberately-garbled history of this Reconstruce 
tion Period, is defended brilliantly by Ernest Kaiser from attack 
by J. C. Furnas and other defenders of American racism). 


AY THI SOUTH, then, against this background, be relied upon 

without Federal enforcement to establish the constitutional 
guarantees which it nullified scarcely a decade after they were 
won? Is “martial law” invoked in Alabama any guarantee of Negro 
freedom? Again, the new Freedomways contains the answer, implied 
in the notable address of Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, president of Ghana, 
before the United Nations this year following the murder of Congo’s 
premier Patrice Lumumba. Nkrumah spoke in this address of the 
folly, and worse, of handing power in the Congo. to the Force Pub- 
lique of Mobutu, Tshombe and Kalonji. 

The Force Publique, Nkrumah reminded the UN, was founded 
some 70 years ago as the private Congo army of Leopold II of Bele 
gium. He recalled its fame exposed by Mark Twain more than 50 
years ago for proving its loyalty to Leopold with the severed hands 
and feet of Congolese men, women and children. A Force such as 
this, “trained in brutality and inhumanity and with a long and con- 
sistent history as the subservient tool of the Belgian colonial oppres- 
sor, can never be the basis upon which to build a government,” 
Nkrumah warned. He urged disarming and demobilizing the entire 
Force Publique, even that portion claiming loyalty to Gizenga, and 
the establishment of a new and strengthened UN command, pri- 
marily African. 


KRUMAH’S ADDRESS, reprinted in full for the first time any- 

where in the US., and Dr. Du Bois’ brie‘, incisive reminder 
of the backgrounds of today’s conflict in the South, are two of @ 
baker’s dozen of excellent contributions to the first Freedomways, 
Following the argument of Frederick Douglass when he founded 
The North Star in 1847, Freedomways has been launched by Ne- 
groes under the generalship of Shirley Graham Du Bois and 
Esther Jackson. Douglass wrote in his North Star editorial reprinted 
in full in Freedomways: 

“It is neither a reflection on the fidelity, nor a disparagement 
of the ability of our friends and fellow-laborers, to assert what come 
mon sense affirms and only folly aenies: that the man who has 
suffered the wrong is the nan to demand redress—that the man 
struck is the man to cry out—and that he who has endured the 
cruel pangs of Slavery is the man to advocate Liberty. It is evident 
we must be our own representatives and advocates, not exclusively, 
but peculiarly—not distinct from, but in connection with our white 
friends.” 


REEDOMWAYS Spring issue, 110-pp.. contains articles by Mrs. 
Du Bois on the exemplary treatment of minorities in China, by 
Dr. Alphaeus Hunton on Guinea’s progress, by Elizabeth Catlett 
Mora on the Negro and American art, by Ceza Nabaraoui on the 
quest of Asian and African women for independence and peace, by 
John Pittman, sculptor Margaret Burroughs, and others. 
Freedomways was first broached to the interested New York 
public at a standing-room-only meeting last March, at which those 
present were invited to become founding subscribers at $10 for 1961, 
although the price per issue is $1 and regular subscriptions $3.50 
for the year. The address is 799 Broadway, New York 3. 
—John T, McManus 





